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THE IMPACT OF THE RAILWAY ON A PIONEER 
COMMUNITY. * 


RS TALMAN 
President of the Canadian Historical Association 


CANADA WEST at mid-nineteenth century may rightly be called a 
pioneer community. The total population in 1851 was 952,004. 
The five largest cities, Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston, Bytown, and 
London accounted for only 71,267. The remaining 880,737 inha- 
bitants were scattered in forty-two counties, fourteen of which did 
not include a centre which accurately could be called a village. Well 
over half the houses were built of log or were inferior shanties. Some 
of these log houses were built of squared timbers and may well have 
been quite comfortable but these were probably balanced by some 
badly built houses classed as frame. All log houses were small as their 
size was dictated by the length of the logs which could be handled by 
pioneer equipment; and observers agreed that they were generally 
drafty and frequently dirty. Of the total of 145,956 in 1851, only 
9,331 houses were of stone or brick. 1 

‘The most disagreeable aspects of life must have been the continual 
contact in cramped and crowded living quarters and the lack of com- 
munication with one’s neighbours. Lack of privacy on the one hand 
and isolation on the other were the outstanding characteristics of 
pioneer days. 

The wretched condition of the roads of Canada West was a 
byword. William Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, who travelled 
through British North America just before railways became wide- 
spread, took sixteen hours to go from London to Sarnia, a distance of 
sixty miles. The usual time required, however, was four hours less, 
but still twelve hours. Even the plank toll roads in York County, 
according to the Globe, were in many cases ‘‘detestable’’, ‘‘a disgrace 
to all connected with them’’, and a ‘‘public imposition.” With travel 
as difficult as it was, it is obvious that the great body of the population 
did not get far from home. 2 

Life was tedious and dull; work was hard and dangerous; food 
was uninteresting and non-nutritious. Diseases of all kinds were rife. 
Malaria, called fever and ague, was endemic and cholera now and then 
epidemic. If the innumerable advertisements for patent medicines 


* Authors note: This paper was prompted by Gilbert Tucker’s work The 
Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-51, published in 1936. At that time a 
reviewer found fault with the work, saying unjustifiably, I think, that there was no 
revolution. Unfortunately, Professor Tucker stopped just too soon. There was a 
revolution but it was at first essentially a revolution in thinking and it came just at 
the end of the period he covered. I had hoped that he would be present at these 
meetings. I know that all who knew him or knew of him regret his untimely death. 

The aim of this paper is to consider the revolution in thinking which occurred 
in Canada West, largely brought about by railways, which laid the foundation for 
the present Province of Ontario. 


1The inhabited houses were shown as follows: stone, 4,214, brick 5,117, 
frame 53,931, log, 65,503, shanties 17,191, total 145,956. Total families, 154,502, 
First report of the Secretary of the Board of Registration and Statistics, on the 
Census of the Canadas, for 1851-2 (Quebec 1853), I, xvii, II, 430. 

2 William Chambers, Things as they are in America (Philadelphia, 1854), 132; 
The Globe, Toronto, Nov. 15, 1855. 
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which fill the newspapers of the 1850’s may be taken as evidence, most 
of the population was on the market for cures for consumption, 
debility, impotency, barrenness, deafness, buzzing in the ears, rheu- 
matism, tooth ache, worms, and many like complaints. 3 

In an effort to compensate for their isolation and to escape from 
their miseries the pioneers sought solace in social gatherings such as 
bees and camp meetings, and in drinking. The bee, a social institution 
built around land clearing, barn raising and, after some years of 
settlement, apple paring, needs no description. Camp meetings, which 
originated early in the century, were as socially significant as they 
were religious. Prevalence of drunkenness was usually admitted and 
the subject of much propaganda, which was successful enough, in 
1852, to have a bill or ““Maine Law’’, introduced into the legislature 
to prohibit the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Province. It did not get very far. 4 The tradition of 
pioneer drunkenness can easily be supported by figures. In 1851 there 
were 1,990 inns and taverns in Canada West; that is one tavern for 
every 477 inhabitants or one for every 77 families. In view of the 
place the tavern filled in travel and as a social centre, these figures may 
not be high. 

But the per capita consumption of alcohol is something else 
again. In 1851 the distilleries of Canada West produced 2,159,268 
gallons of liquor. Export was negligible. In addition, at the same 
time, Canada imported about 400,000 gallons. If half of this went 
to Canada West, its total consumption was approximately 2,359,268 
gallons, or almost exactly two and one-half gallons for every man, 
woman, and child in the province. Whether that amount was exces- 
sive is a matter of opinion. But the figure does suggest that a fairly 
large quantity of legally distilled liquor was drunk. That produced 
illicitly cannot be estimated. For purposes of comparison it may be 
added that the per capita consumption of spirits in Ontario in 1952 
was approximately three-quarters of a gallon. Thus a century ago 
the pioneer in Canada West drank over three times as much as his 
modern counterpart. When adjustments are made for the difference 
in alcoholic content in the spirits of today and a century ago, the figure 
becomes five times the present per capita consumption in terms of pure 
alcohol by weight. 5 


3 Middlesex Prototype, London, Dec. 21, 1851; The North American, Toronto, 
Jan. 17, 1851; Lambton Observer, Sarnia, Nov. 16, 1853; Hamilton Gazette, Ham- 
ilton, Jan. 5, 1852. 
: ene Weekly North American, Toronto, Sept. 23, 1852, Mar, 17, 24, Apr. 7, 
4, 1 

5 The gallonage figures were arrived at by adding production totals, where 
provided, which showed 1,986,768 and allowing 300 days of operation for the 
licensed capacity of 575 gallons when that only was recorded. This gave 172,500 
gallons. Owing to readjustments in publishing appendices to the journals, figures 
of imports and exports for 1851 are not available, but Canada imported 310,176 
gallons of spirits of all kinds in 1850 and 414,387 gallons in 1852. In 1952 sales 
of domestic and imported spirits in Ontario totalled 3,157,417 gallons. The popu- 
lation was 4,597,542. Pioneer grade spirits came from the still at something over 
proof strength, that is more than fifty per cent alcohol by weight. In 1952, prac- 
tically all spirits sold were thirty under proof or just over thirty-three per cent. 
alcohol by weight. Thus the liquor of 1851 was about fifty per cent. higher in 
pure alcohol by weight. Census 1851-2, II, 263, 431; Tables of the Trade and 
Navigation of the Province of Canada for the year 1850 (Toronto, 1851); and same 
for the year 1852 (Quebec, 1853) ; Report of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario 
for 1952 (Toronto, 1953), 7. 
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In such a rough and rugged society as this, most individuals were 
occupied with their own problems and a forward view was not to be 
expected. In 1847, George Brown, of the Globe, declared: 


The great obstacle we encounter in Canada is the want of general sym- 
pathy through the community, the absence of nationality. We can move the 
different sections by appealing to their selfishness, or sectarianism, or national 
prejudices; but we have no common bond, no common love for the country 
from which we derive so many blessings. § 


To add to individual troubles there were grave national problems. 
Canada appeared to be quite unready to move out of its backward 
state. Time after time the Governor General Lord Elgin wrote to 
Earl Grey, Secretary of State for the Colonies, concerning the unhappy 
state of the province. In 1847 he described immigration as a ‘‘frightful 
scourge” and added, ‘“Thousands upon thousands of poor wretches 
are coming here, incapable of work, and scattering the seeds of disease 
and death.’” The next year he declared, ‘“The finances of the Province 
are at the moment in a very unsatisfactory condition — The unproduc- 
tive state of the Public works, and the great falling off in the Import 
duties — too certain an indication, I fear, of general distress — have 
seriously affected the Revenue.” 

Four months later conditions were worse if anything. On April 
23, 1849, Elgin wrote: 


But look at the facts. Property in most of the Canadian towns, and 
more especially in the Capital, has fallen 50 p[r]ct in value within the last 
three years. Three fourths of the commercial men are bankrupt. Owing to 
free trade, a large proportion of the exportable produce of Canada is obliged 
to seek a market in the States. 


The real difficulties of the province, he believed, were commercial. ° 

And as though the normal hardships of pioneer life, complicated 
by commercial depression, were not enough, cholera was rife. 

Despite the unpromising scene, here and there can be found the 
opinions of those who envisaged the great Canadian development of 
the 1850’s. In September, 1848, the Niagara Mail declared: 


After all we are only in the infancy of improvement — our sun is but 
rising — the British Provinces extending from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Pacific Ocean possess all the elements of a great and mighty empire, 
sufficient to control the destinies of this continent .... As far as Canada 
is concerned there is unprecedented unanimity among the people, and the 
prospect is of the most flattering and glorious description. 


The Globe concluded from the details published in a report of 
the Board of Registration and Statistics, that Canada was ‘making 
rapid advances in the acquisition of wealth, and laying deep and broad 
foundations of an extensive and flourishing community,” and forecast 
a manufacturing community of six million providing a domestic 
market for most of the wheat produced in the province. The London 


6 The Globe, Oct. 27, 1847. 
7A. G. Doughty, (ed.), The Elgin-Grey Papers 1846-1852 (Ottawa, 1937), I, 


50, 58, 267, 349, 409, 413. 
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Times estimated upon ‘a moderate calculation’ that by 1874 the 
population of the united province would be not less than five million. 
À correspondent to the Montreal Pilot saw the way opening ‘‘for an 
extended commerce’ which bid fair ‘‘to enrich us beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine, and that too, without reference to any 
act of reciprocity.’’ ® 

These opinions were all put forward prior to August, 1849, But 
such expressions of faith in Canada were few and far between before 
the last days of 1850. The vice-president of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Canada West, who asserted in October, 1850, that no other 
possession of Great Britain could be considered so purely an agricul- 
tural country and left the impression that in his mind this condition 
must ever maintain, could have found plenty of support. His belief” 
was that the real needs of Canada West were more immigration and 
better fertilization. 9 

To the end of 1850 no great body of opinion existed which held 
that Canada, or Canada West. was on the threshold of a great develop- 
ment. Yet by August, 1853, there had been a complete revolution in 
thinking, if the editor of the St. Thomas Weekly Dispatch was correct 
when he said: 


It is exceedingly gratifying to witness the spirit of enterprise and pro- 
gress which has of late sprung up as it were simultaneously in every section 
of Upper Canada. We hear of nothing but Railways, Steamers, and Tele- 
graph Lines. A few years since and it was not so. It seems but yesterday when 
the projection of a costly line of Railway such as the Grand Trunk or even 
Great Western would have been considered a mere chimera, an idle fancy of 
speculative imagination. ‘This state of things has disappeared, the spirit of 
improvement is abroad, the march of Canada from end to end is onward, its 
prosperity is astounding, the dormant settlers who were content to live in 
peaceful retirement enjoying the comforts derived from hard toil and inces- 
sant plodding. 


A short time later the same editor repeated the theme and showed 
how far public opinion had gone forward. ‘‘For the good of the 
public there is nothing like competition, and it is to be hoped that the 
Railway agitation will not subside until the immense resources of 
Canada are made available by every practicable and useful line.’’ 10 
This broad view is noteworthy as it emanated from St. Thomas, at 
that time a small community of about 1,200 inhabitants. The 
changed thinking had gone deeply into the more sparsely settled 
sections. 

With the date of the change clearly established, in one editor’s 
mind at least, the problems left are to produce supporting evidence and 
if possible, to move back the date when the revolution occurred. Both 
problems can be resolved. 

On November 26, 1850 the Globe ran an editorial which less 
than two weeks later was reprinted, evidently as an admitted fact, in 
Goderich. 


8 The Niagara Mail, Niagara, Sept. 6, 1848, in Elgin-Grey Papers, I, 244; The 
Globe, Apr. 18, 1849; The Times, London, May 11, 1849, reprinted in The Globe, 
June 13, 1849; "The Pilot, Montreal, undated enclosure in Elgin- Grey Papers, I, 498. 

9 The North American, Oct. 2, 1850. 

10 Weekly Dispatch, St. Thomas, Aug. 25MDEC 101853: 
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Railroads, Railroads! The Canadian world is at last thoroughly alive 
on the subject of Railroads. Every newspaper teems with the proceedings of 
public meetings, with discussions as to the best routes, urgent appeals to 
capitalists to lend their aid to the several schemes now before the public, and 
confident predictions as to the advantages to be reaped from them. Oppo- 
sition seems to have died away, and there seems to be an unanimous desire 
to build the roads, some way or other; the prospect that something effectual 
will at last be done seems really good. 11 


Other evidence piles up around the same date showing that the 
Globe was not alone in its view. The North American declared, ‘“‘The 
Railroad manoeuvre seems to have affected the people in all British 
North America. Nothing but railroads and ‘new lines’ are talked of.” 
The Examiner stated, ‘‘Until a very late period all railroad schemes 
and discussions had a common result — nonentity. There was then 
no feeling of self dependence.”” The Examiner declared, as a Hincks 
organ would be expected to, that a recent Hincks Act authorizing 
municipalities to subscribe to Great Western Railway stock would 
solve the railway problem. There can be no doubt that the legislation 
played a part, but it is too much to suggest that an Act passed in 1850 
could have brought about what amounted to a complete revolution 
in thinking in seven months. The North American’s suggestion of 
manoeuvring was more valid. 12 

If these comments, limited as they are to railways, fall short of 
the progressive view described in the Weekly Dispatch, more evidence 
is available. 

An anonymous correspondent from Pickering township wrote to 
the Globe in September, 1851: 


Having had occasion to pass through a considerable portion of the 
western part of this province, my mind was forcibly impressed with the spirit 
of progression which is now fast taking hold of our Canadian people, and the 
desire manifested by all classes of society with regard to opening up sources 
of communication which hitherto have been entirely neglected .... 


This writer credited the change to the development of the educa- 
tional system of Canada West. 18 

Lord Elgin, speaking in Toronto on October 15, 1851, perhaps 
a more authoritative commentator than the others, did not depart from 
the almost universal theme. 


I am aware that there are persons who apprehend that we have passed 
in Canada at a bound, from the extreme of caution and apathy, as regards 
railway undertakings, to the opposite extreme of rashness, and who think it 
high time to warn us to beware of the calamities which excessive speculation 
entailed in England in 1847 and 1848. 


Elgin was not disturbed. In the case of Canada, in his mind, 
the part of true wisdom was to look with much confidence to the 


future. 14 


11 The Globe, Nov. 26, 1850; Huron Signal, Goderich, Dec. 5, 1850. 

12 The North American, Dec. 6, 1850; The Examiner, Toronto, Feb. 12, 1851; 
13 & 14 Vict. c. 129, 1850. 

13 The Globe, Sept. 16, 1851. 

14 The North American, Oct. 17, 1851. 
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Illustrations and quotations could be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. Such expressions abound as, “the spirit of public enterprise 
appears to have burst forth.” “the spirit of industry and improvement 
is abroad,” ‘‘nature seems to have given every aid to the formation of 
a great country,” ‘in almost all quarters there prevails a very decided 
spirit of improvement — a steady progress towards a great and pros- 
perous condition. The advance is very remarkable in Western 
Canada 

These statements, all made between 1851 and 1853, are to be 
found in travellers’ accounts and journals, British as well as Canadian. 
Visitor and resident alike noticed the change. Practically all observers 
during this brief period agreed that there had been a change in 
thinking, particularly in Canada West: that it had come suddenly; 
and that it was associated with railways. 

This sudden and complete change in thinking cannot be explained 
as a manifestation of the optimism of the frontier or the optimism of 
the Victorian agey Credit for the change must go to deliberate pro- 
motion by those interested in building railways. T. C. Keefer, a civil 
engineer, who certainly was in a position to know what he wrote 
about, gave a full account of the methods of the time. He revealed his 
opinion in the pronouncement: “The years 1852 to 1857 will ever be 
remembered as those of financial plenty, and the saturnalia of nearly all 
classes connected with railways.’’ He described the invasion from the 
east of experienced railway men from England; and from the west by 
contractors from the United States, ‘‘practical men” who had built 
State canals with senators and even governors as silent partners, and 
who ‘‘were versed in all the resources peculiar to a democratic com- 
MUTICy. a” 

According to Keefer, ‘‘the convergence of these two systems on 
the poor but virgin soil of Canada, brought about an education of the 
people and their representatives more rapid than the most sanguine 
among them could have hoped for.” The most spectacular operator 
in railway promotion, described though not named by Keefer, was 
Samuel Zimmerman. It was his boast that when the bell rang for 
division more members of the Canadian legislature “were to be found 
in his apartments than in the library or any other single resort.” His 
operations were so extensive that he was able to gain influence even 
over those whom he could not directly seduce. 

Zimmerman, as the best example of his genus, deserves some 
notice. He was born in Pennsylvania on March 17, 1815 and 
migrated to Canada in 1843. He was fond of repeating that he had 
crossed the border with only a few pence in his pocket. At other times 
he stated that when he came to Canada his only effects were a gray 
horse, a buggy, and a shovel. On his arrival he found friends, prob- 
ably such friends as he could not have found in his own country. 


15 The Illustrated London News, XIX, 764, Dec. 27, 1851; Anglo-American 
Magazine, Toronto, I, Oct. 1852, 318; Sir Edward W. Watkin, A Trip to the 
United States and Canada (London, 1852), 38; William Chambers, Things as they 


are in America, 137. 
16 Fsmé Wingfield-Stratford, Those Earnest Victorians (New York, 1930), 
111-121; Eighty Years’ Progress of British North America (Toronto, 1864), 221-2. 
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These friends, he said, took him by the hand and he had a fair measure 
of success. 

He settled at Thorold and was concerned in the construction of 
four locks and an aqueduct in the Welland canal. Subsequently, he 
built 120 miles of the Great Western Railway, at a contract price of 
$6,000,000. He was involved in the building of the first suspension 
bridge at Niagara Falls, the Cobourg and Peterborough Railway, the 
Port Hope and Lindsay line, and the Erie and Ontario. The last he 
built wholly at his own expense. Zimmerman was a warm advocate 
of the Great Western route in preference to the Great Southern through 
the present southwestern Ontario. In this he opposed and defeated 
Hincks. But with the Great Western completed, the erstwhile adver- 
saries agreed that there was ample room for two double track railways 
across the peninsula. 

In the best tradition of railway promoters Zimmerman had many 
additional interests. He owned the steamer Zimmerman and a part 
interest in the Peerless. He owned the Niagara docks. The Clifton 
House at Niagara Falls, the leading and best known hotel in the pro- 
vince, was his. His residence and pleasure grounds were adjacent. He 
had large plans for beautifying the surroundings. The improvements 
included an “‘elegant mansion house’ to cost $175,000. His stables 
were completed at a cost of $48,000. He had fifty-two acres on the 
cliff, directly opposite the American falls, enclosed with an iron fence 
and privet hedge. Thus he had Niagara Falls in his garden. To 
round out his empire he founded the Zimmerman Bank. By 1857 he 
estimated that his property was worth $3,000,000 and he was recog- 
nized as one of the richest men, if not the richest man, in the country. 
The press attributed his success to his industry, business talents, 
indomitable perseverance, shrewd foresight, and extraordinary energy. 
Of limited education, ‘‘he was endowed with sterling mental gifts.”’ 

Some credit also must go to his friendship with Francis Hincks 
whom he first met in 1843 or 1845 and of whom he said ‘‘the more 
I have seen of him, as a financial man, and as a private gentleman, the 
higher has he risen in my estimation.” Hincks, on his side regarded 
Zimmerman, whom he called Sam, as a ‘‘valued and very excellent 
friend,’’ and publicly declared, ‘‘before I saw that gentleman I had 
heard of him from several quarters as one of the best and most suc- 
cessful contractors that had ever been employed by the Government at 
that time, I little thought we should ever be so well acquainted.”’ 

In 1855 Zimmerman credited Hincks for his success at a dinner, 
fireworks display, and ball put on by the promoter at the Clifton 
House, before his friend left for Barbados and the Windward Islands. 


I have good reason, I assure you, and so has every man in this Province, 
to honor this gentleman whose health I am about to propose. (Loud cheers). 
It may be that I have greater reason than almost anybody else, because I 
may have probably been benefitted more than any other individual in the 
Province. (Laughter and cheers). But if so, it is only because my operations 
have been larger. Had it not been for the financial ability of the Hon. 
Francis Hincks, I would not be what I am at present, nor would I have been 
able to entertain you here this evening. (Great applause). 
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Admittedly, these remarks were made at the climax of a great dinner 
and Zimmerman may not have meant exactly what he seemed to say 
but in vino veritas. 

Zimmerman’s popularity was not universal. Keefer was not the 
only one of his contemporaries who mistrusted the man. The Ham- 
ilton Gazette in 1853 commented in a painfully mixed metaphor that 
Zimmerman appeared to have mesmerized the Great Western Railway 
Board, for “‘let him but ‘will it’, they like the ‘table moving’ yield at 
once and go off at a canter.’ At the same time the paper did not deny 
his unbounded hospitality. Nobody denied that. A few months 
later when admirers in Niagara presented Zimmerman with a magnifi- 
cent vase, the St. Catharines Post cynically commented “If vases costing 
300 guineas are the first fruits what may Zimmerman not expect by 
and by!” 

The promising career of this promoter was cut short by the 
Desjardins Canal train wreck, March 12, 1857. He was killed five 
days before his forty-third birthday. 17 

While men like Zimmerman worked on legislators and such 
people of influence, others worked on the general public. Railway 
directors exploited events of all kinds to foster public support, whole- 
heartedly assisted by the municipal authorities of those communities 
through which a railway was designed to pass. 

The breaking ground, for the second time, for the Great Western 
at London on October 23, 1847, provides as useful an illustration as 
any. London in 1847 was a town of about 7,000. The route of 
the projected railway passed only a mile to the north, yet the forest 
had to be cleared to make an amphitheatre for the ceremony. But the 
rustic surroundings and small population did not preclude the usual 
procession, bands, speeches, and dinner. The only organization usually 
seen on such occasions missing from the procession was the fire com- 
pany. ‘The temperance society marched, however, and for all practical 
purposes that was their sole contribution to the day, for at the con- 
cluding dinner there were at least sixteen toasts drunk with all honours 
and enthusiasm. 18 

Scenes such as this were multiplied many times over. The 
momentum of the enthusiasm was kept up by celebrating every sub- 
sequent event, such as the arrival of the first train, which could justify 
a half holiday, a procession, a dinner and speeches. The value of this 
type of propaganda was recognized and admitted. A railway cele- 
bration in Boston, for example, changed the minds of some Toronto 
councillors who had intended to oppose a recommendation that the 


17 Information on Zimmerman is scattered through the newspaper files of his 
time. The major sources are Eighty Years’ Progress; a lengthy report of the Hincks 
banquet, Oct. 31, 1855, on which The Globe had nothing, given in News of the 
Week, Toronto, Nov. 10, 1855; a long obituary in The Spectator, Hamilton, re- 
printed in Middlesex Prototype, Mar. 25, 1857; Emma A. Currie, The Story of 
Laura Secord and Canadian Reminiscences (St. Catharines, 1913), 145 ff. See 
also The Weekly North American, Feb. 16, May 10, 1854; Hamilton Gazette, Nov. 
10, 1853, Feb. 6, 23, 1854; The London Free Press, London, Mar. 16, 18, 26, Apr. 
9, 11, 1857; Toronto Examiner, July 18, 1855; The Globe, Mar. 14, 21, 23, Apr. 
8, 1857. 

18 The Globe, Oct. 27, 1847. 
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corporation take stock in the Toronto and Guelph railway. The 
Examiner asserted, “The recent visit to Boston has had a wonderful 
effect on the minds of certain old-fashioned people; and _ railway 
converts are as thick as blackberries.’’ 19 

In those days a speech by some distinguished orator was an 
essential part of every gala occasion. In the 1850’s most speeches 
managed to work in railways and many the deity. The kind of thing 
one might expect to hear was offered in Halifax, May 15, 1851, and 
reported in print, in Toronto on June 6: 

; The whole Province, and not Halifax alone, has deep pecuniary interests 
in the construction of these railways. But, after six months of thoughtful 
reflection on this matter, I have brought my mind to the belief that there are 
higher interests involved even than our own. I belief [szc] this to be God’s 
work, and I believe that He will prosper it. I believe that a wise and bene- 
ficient Providence never intended that millions of square miles of fertile 
territory, behind and around us, should be waste and unoccupied while 
millions of our fellow creatures rot in Alm[s] Houses and Poor Houses over 
the sea, or perish for lack of food. I regard these railroads, after all, but as 
means for the accomplishment of elevated and beneficial ends. 

Nor was provincial development dependent on clearing the streets 
of the destitute or robbing the gallows of its prey. Natural increase 
also had a place. The speaker, who was Joseph Howe. added, “‘I 
never see a bride going to church with orange blossoms in her bonnet, 
or a young couple strolling to Kissing Bridge of a summer evening, 
but I involuntarily exclaim, God bless them — there go the materials 
to make the railroads.”’ 

The speaker rounded out his address by drawing a picture of 
railway building far to the west. 


But when Montreal is reached, shall we stop there? Who believes it? 
Who can think so lightly-of the enterprise of Western Canada, as to appre- 
hend that she will not continue the iron road. link by link, till it skirts the 
shores of Ontario and Erie, and draws its tributary streams of traffic from 
the prolific regions of Simcoe, Superior and Huron. 20 


We can only conclude that in the absence of modern forms of 
communication, pronouncements like these, copied from one newspaper 
to another must have played a significant part in making a climate 
healthful for railways. 

In addition to public occasions of one kind and another, pam- 
phlets were used to promote the railway fever. T. C. Keefer, in spite 
of his strictures on railway promoters, wrote the best propaganda of 
this kind. His pamphlet, The Philosophy of Ratlways, written in the 
interest of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Grand Junction Railway 
Company, was first published in Toronto in 1850 and ran through 
three editions during the agitation for the Great Western, Simcoe. and 
Toronto and Kingston Railways. The fourth edition was published. 
in Montreal in 1853. In this fourth edition it was claimed that the 
influence of the pamphlet in the promotion of the earlier enterprises 
was generally acknowledged. In the same year, 1853, another edition 
was published in Montreal in French. Few pamphlets could have had 
the wide distribution of this one. 


19 The Examiner, Oct. 15, 1851. 
20 The North American, June 6, 13, 1851. 
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Keefer reasonably arrayed the advantages which combined in a 
railway system, such as speed, economy, regularity, safety and con- 
venience. He showed that many farm products would reach markets 
which could never be profitably transported by the best turnpike. He 
claimed that a railway system would add twenty-five per cent to the 
value of every farm within fifty miles of the track, doubling that of 
those near it, and quadrupling the value of timbered lands through 
which it passed. 21 Undoubtedly this appeal to the self interest of 
those who stood to improve the value of their farms was a telling one. 
It also revealed one of the factors which must have done much to 
nourish the enthusiasm for railways in the eighteen-fifties. 

The combined efforts of those interested in promoting railways 
bore fruit, and by the end of 1860, there were 1,892 miles completed 
in Canada, of which about 1,367 were in Canada West. 22 

The impact of the railway on Canada West covered a wide front, 
social, economic, and industrial, which can only be suggested here. 
The railway broke down the isolation of pioneer days. The canals of 
earlier decades could not have the same effect for with few exceptions 
they simply improved existing lines of communication. The railway, 
on the other hand, for mile after mile, ripped through the virgin forest 
and opened lines of rapid communication to what had been almost 
completely isolated communities. 

In order to express the social change in simple terms we need only 
look at the position in which the farmer’s daughter found herself. One 
day her only male friends were farmers’ sons within a radius of perhaps 
five miles, for even with good roads and horses, ten miles of travelling 
cut down the time for courting. The next day a survey party might 
go through or might even board for a time in her farm home. She 
undoubtedly would agree with the local editor who declared on seeing 
such a “‘squally looking set of gentlemen’”’ that it was of such men as 
these that the bone and sinew of the country was composed. 23 Track 
layers followed the survey party, and afterwards’ the trains went 
through carrying engineers, firemen, brakemen, conductors and com- 
mercial travellers. 

In addition to opening up the rural sections of the province, the 
building of railways resulted in the rise of many settled communities. 
‘The commuter was foreshadowed in an advertisement for the projected 
village which was to be called Richmond Hill. Apropos this village. 
the North American remarked, ‘“The introduction of Railways will 
no doubt cause many new villages to spring up where before they 
never would have been thought of, and to those whose business is of 
such a nature that they can overtake it in reasonable hours during the 
day, nothing could be more pleasing or more healthful, than to leave 
the city and all its bustle and dust and cares behind.” 24 

The recognized place of the railway in the emancipation of 
Canada West and the place it had in the rise of settled communities 


21 Thos. C. Keefer, Philosophy of Railroads, Fourth edition, revised (Montreal, 
1853), 2, 14-16; Weekly Dispatch, Aug. 25, 1853. 

22 Eighty Years Progress, 193-4. 

23 Weekly Dispatch, Dec. 1, 1853; Keefer,Philosophy of Railroads, 10. 

24The Weekly North American, Aug. 11, Sept. 15, 1853, Mar. 16, 1854. 
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is demonstrated by the number of locomotives and trains on the 
municipal arms of Ontario cities and towns. No fewer than eighteen 
railway items can be found. These may be bad heraldry but they are 
good history. 7° 

Industrial development was notable. The Anglo-American 
Magazine boasted that a person should visit a provincial exhibition in 
order to see just what the province could produce. ‘“With sincere 
national pride, but without a spark of vanity on the subject, we 
simply defy him, to name any part of the world, so recently reclaimed 
from wilderness, where such a display of native productions could be 
got together.’ The lists of manufactured articles on display at the 
exhibitions bear out the opinion of the editor. Furthermore, the 
exhibits sent to the London exhibition in 1851 and the Paris exhi- 
bition in 1855 were by no means discreditable. In addition, the 
London exhibition revealed a new facet of Canadian natural wealth 
and a field for investment, in fifty-five packages of minerals and ores 
which were extremely well displayed. 7 

The building of railways and manufacture of rolling stock stim- 
ulated factory development. The Great Western Railway shops in : 
Hamilton produced a surprisingly large amount of rolling stock in 
view of the suddenness of the development. There the saws, chisels, 
planes, augers, punches and hammers were all operated by machinery. 
In Toronto, Good’s factory could make a locomotive and tender in 
three weeks. 27 

Socjal and industrial advance was not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding cultural advance. ‘True, in 1854, the Hamilton Gazette saw 
in the completion of the fourth volume of the Anglo-American 
Magazine, a most gratifying demonstration that the literary taste of 
the province was keeping pace with the increase of physical resources. 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, on the contrary, in 1857 was able to find 
plenty of support for his opinion that Canada lacked ‘‘a literature racy 
of Canadian soil.” 

A correspondent of the New Era, presumably writing from 
Toronto, declared in 1857 that it was a proved fact, painfully known 
to many, that “‘there is no taste, and no love of literature in Upper 
Canada: that men of letters are neglected, looked down upon and 
insulted.” McGee sounded a call which had a ring somewhat more 
modern than one would expect to find in a ninety-eight year old state- 
ment. He advised the educated men of Canada to make their own 
public. “Come! let us construct a national literature for Canada, 
neither British nor French, nor Yankeeish, but the offspring and heir 
of the soil, borrowing lessons from all lands, but asserting its own 


title throughout all!’ 28 


25H. M. Chapin, “Canadian Municipal Arms” The Canadian Historical 
Review, XVIII, Sept. 1937, 245-61. 

26 Anglo-American Magazine, I, Oct. 1852, 298; The Globe, Oct. 31, 1855; 
The Weekly North American, Oct. 4, 1854; Journals of the Legislative Assembly, 
Session 1856, App. 46. A good description of Canadian industry is given in J. 
Sheridan Hogan, Canada, an Essay (Montreal, 1855), 57-8. 

27 Hamilton Gazette, July 21, 1853; News of the Week, May 6, 1854. 

28 Hamilton Gazette, June 8, 1854; The London Prototype, June 22, 1857; 
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At this time D’Arcy McGee himself, along with Charles Sangster, 
were about the only persons who had any right to be called Canadian 
poets, and actually, the claim of the latter was based on later works. 
The Athenaeum called McGee the one true poet in the Canadas and 
declared that he should not altogether give up to politics that which 
was meant for poetry. 29 

If literature did not reflect the changes going on in Canada West, , 
newspapers did, with the sudden emergence of the daily paper. Except” 
for one ill-timed exception, the first daily came in 1849 and by 1857 
there were ten. Readers began demanding fresh news and the papers 
were treated with very little mercy if they failed to cater to the 
“‘voracious appetites of their expectant patrons!’’ There was also a 
multiplication of weeklies. 3° 

In varied fields the pioneers of Canada West had gone a long way 
in a short time and it was the railway which made the difference. As 
the Liverpool [England] Journal said in 1854, “‘Railway operations 
[in Canada] are calling into existence new wants and new enterprises, 
creating new markets, and filling men with bigger thoughts.’’ The 
editor of the Weekly Dispatch summed up the situation well in 1855, 
“The very people themselves have become changed. Instead of the 
slow and easy John Bull mode of procedure, the merchant, the 
mechanic, and the farmer screw up their energies to railroad speed.’’ 3! 


The New Era, Montreal, June 17, 30, 1857. 

29 Henry J. Morgan, Bibliotheca Canadensis (Ottawa, 1867), 267, 335. 

30 The Canada Directory for 1857-58 (Montreal, n.d.), 1140-5; News of the 
Week, Mar. 24, 1855. 

31 Liverpool Journal, reprinted in Hamilton Gazette, Feb. 6, 1854; Weekly 
Dispatch, Aug. 16, 1855. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND THE BRITISH 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFF SYSTEM 


JAMES A. COLVIN 


WHEN IN April, 1897, the Laurier Government announced its inten- 
tion to give a tariff preference to goods imported into Canada from 
the United Kingdom, the London Times recorded that ‘Conservatives 
and Liberals alike have hardly yet recovered from the astonishment 
with which the new tariff has affected them.’’! Astonishment was 
certainly the word for it, for the new tariff was completely at odds 
with the commercial policy which the Liberals had been advocating 
zeaiously throughout the previous decade. In the years preceding 
their sudden reversal of 1897 Liberal spokesmen had called for 
intimacy with the United States in terms of commercial union or 
unrestricted reciprocity; and it was in fact but six years earlier that the 
party had met political defeat in pursuit of that very course. 

For their pains the Liberals thus paid dearly. Imperial sentiment 
was a formidable factor in political affairs at the time and Canadians 
of the day regarded intimacy with the United States as the very 
antithesis of that with the United Kingdom. These facts Sir John 
Macdonald knew and exploited. Affirming his determination to die 
a British subject, Macdonald burdened the Liberals with the charge 
of disloyalty sufficiently to win the election of 1891 and to impress 
upon his opponents the need for a modified policy. Modification of 
Liberal opinion came slowly, but come it did; and in subsequent years 
steps were taken to accommodate and win support from those electors 
who had hitherto favoured the British leanings of the Conservatives. 
Eventually came the unheralded British Preference and in part on that 
account a Liberal heyday. Then in 1911 the opportunity for 
reciprocity with the United States again prevailed, and the Liberals 
prepared to return to their first love. But again the Canadian elec- 
torate intervened and as in 1891 the Liberals went down to defeat. 

Thus between their two unsuccessful campaigns for reciprocity 
with the United States, the Liberals in 1897 sandwiched a tariff pre- 
ference for the United Kingdom; and with Joseph Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office to give their venture the support it appeared to solocit, 
they inadvertently inaugurated a new era in the history of imperial 
commerce. 

Before he became leader of the Liberal Party in 1887 Wilfred 
Laurier had gone on record at one stage or another in favour of both 
protection and free trade, but he had never actually figured prominently 
in the trade question, and this perhaps accounts for the fact that he 
has since been regarded by some students as a free trader and by others 
as a protectionist. But whatever his attitude toward the basic prin- 
ciples, following his election as Liberal leader, he swung rapidly in 
favour of “‘some kind of reciprocity with the United States.” 2 He 


1The Times, April 24, 1897. For a more detailed analysis of Laurier’s trade 
policies, see the author’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 


Imperial Problem, 1896-1906, Unversity of London, 1954. 
2 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Papers, Public Archives of Canada, undated letters to 


tnembers of the Liberal Party, 1887. 
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was not yet prepared to say so publicly, but to his colleagues he wrote 
stressing that while ‘the idea is still uncertain’’, commercial union ‘is 
the most advantageous that the people of Canada could look to.” 3 
The crucial question, however, was ‘whether if commercial union is 
to be made an article of our programme it would be advisable to do so 
at once, or to wait for some future occasion.” 4 

Before a year had passed the party leaders had made up their 
minds. The policy of unrestricted reciprocity with the United States 
was adopted at a party caucus on March 14, 1888, and from this time 
on Laurier, Cartwright, and John Charlton were particularly active in 
educating the country to its virtues. 5 In 1891 Laurier fought his first 
election as Liberal leader on a platform of unrestricted reciprocity. But 
his effort was unsuccessful, and because of the annexationist implica- 
tions associated with the proposition prominent Liberals were now 
writing to him “‘suggesting that the party quietly drop its policy.” 6 
Still Laurier pressed on, though in doing so he appears to have been 
one of the more insistent of a small minority. 

Following the elections of 1891 Laurier made two trips to the 
United States to discuss trade relations. In a speech at Boston in 
November he outlined his aims which he based upon the possible 
separation of Canada from the Mother Country. ‘The first article in 
the programme of the Liberal party’’, he said, 


is to establish absolute reciprocal freedom of trade between Canada and the 
United States for all the products of the two countries whether natural or 
manufactured. Our object is . . . to offer to the United States the free 
entrance to our territory of all American products, provided the United States 
extend the same privileges to the products of Canada. 7 


At the same time Laurier took the opportunity of discounting 
the proposal for ‘“‘an Imperial Trade League whereby England and her 
possessions would be united to trade together to the exclusion of the 
rest of the world.” . 

Clearly then, Laurier’s objectives had not changed since the March 
elections, notwithstanding the unhappy results. But the Liberals were 
not insensible to the political force of the country’s imperial sentiment, 
and at their convention in Ottawa in 1893 they suggested that the 
benefits of reciprocity with the United States would be confined not 
merely to Canada but ‘‘that the interests alike of the Dominion and 
the Empire would be materially advanced by the establishment of such 
relations.” 8 

Meanwhile John Charlton was posted to Washington ‘‘to watch 
proceedings in reference to the tariff changes’’ and to keep tab on what 


3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. This point was also raised in another letter dated July 14th. 

5 Sir John Willison, Sir Wüilfrid Laurier, The Makers of Canada, (Toronto, 
1926), IX, ii, 147-50. 

6 See Underhill, F. H., “Laurier and Blake, 1882-1891”, Canadian Historical 
Review, December, 1939, 403-4. 

7 The Globe, November 27, 1891, p. 5. 

8 Official Report of the Liberal Convention, 1893, Ottawa, p. 81. 
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the Conservatives were doing. 9 In Parliament the latter were the sub- 
ject of a full-scale attack for their failure to establish reciprocity, which 
in the main their opponents attributed to the Government's protective 
instincts and false sense of loyalty. On the last point Laurier made it 
clear that he himself suffered no inhibitions. “I am ready any day,” 
he said, ‘“‘whether I am charged with annexation or not, to take a 
Yankee dollar in preference to an English shilling;’’ 1° while to a 
Boston audience he declared his willingness, if the need arose, to be 
hostile to Britain. 4 

So inclined, the Liberals prepared for the 1896 elections by 
issuing a pamphlet in which they stressed the importance of free trade, 
reeciprocity, and the United States; 12 and two months before the elec- 
tions Edward Farrer was able to inform a United States Tariff Com- 
mission that the Liberals’ reciprocity plank of 1893 was still “their 
platform today”’. }8 

Events were about at this stage when the Conservatives under 
Tupper began to reassert the virtues of imperial preference, and the 
Liberals showed concern. 4 John Willison advised Laurier to soft- 
pedal reciprocity; 15 while Mowat wrote, urging him before it was too 
late to make a public statement on tariff which would appeal to 
wavering Conservatives. 16 Laurier heeded counsel and changed his 
tack to catch some of the prevailing breeze. In a speech at London, 
Ontario, he reviewed the question in a way which suggested that the 
Liberals far more than the Conservatives had their minds on imperial 
preference, and The Globe spread the good word throughout Ontario 
the next day. 1” 

Shortly after the elections, however, the party’s thoughts turned 
again to reciprocity. In September, Cartwright, in Washington to 
discuss issues arising out of the Venezuela boundary dispute, sounded 
Joseph Chamberlain on the possibility of Canada throwing in her 
commercial lot with the United States; 18 while shortly afterwards 
Laurier was looking for a favourable opportunity to go to Washington 
himself. The Republic was just then settling down after a presidential 
election, however, and John Charlton advised the Prime Minister to 
bide his time. 19 Accordingly, Laurier waited, but he entrusted the 
task to Charlton and Edward Farrer; and subsequently he, Cartwright, 


9 Curnoe, L. J., John Charlton and Canadian-American Relations, unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Toronto, 1939, p. 88. 

10 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1892, I, 1144. 

11 See ibid., 1894, I, 1859. 

12 See Platform of the Liberal Party of Canada, 1895, pp. 11, 55, 61-3. Also 
see Federal Elections, 1895, the Issues of the Campaign, pp. 21, 58-62. 

13 April 16, 1896. See United States Congress. H. R. Report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means concerning Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties, 1896, p. 69. 

14 See Sir Charles Tupper, Recollections of Sixty Years in Canada, (Toronto, 
1914), p. 254. 

15 Sir John Willison, Reminiscences, Political and Personal, (Toronto, 1919), 
p. 296. 

16 Laurier Papers, May 22, 1896. 

17 The Globe, June 4, 1896, p. 4. ; 

18 J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, (3 v., London, 1932-1934), 
III, 184. 

19 See Laurier Papers, Charlton to Laurier, December 15, 1896. 
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and Sir Louis Davies also paid their respects to the new American 
administration. 

But in all their attempts the Liberals were unsuccessful, and to 
make matters worse the Dingley Bill was now clearly on the horizon 
and their own budget day forthcoming. Although Laurier had Farrer 
at Washington to advise him of any change on the part of the Repub- 
licans, the Liberals were becoming convinced ‘‘that no proposals 
looking towards a... reciprocity treaty . .. would be enter- 
tained’, 20 and they began to ponder a change of strategy. As the 
Americans had no ear for the suppliant, the Liberals elected to take a 
firmer stand and on the off chance that the Republicans might be 
susceptible to their own tactics, they prepared to give tit for tat. 

“T am strongly impressed with the view that our relations with 
our neighbours should be friendly,’’ Laurier wrote to Charlton, “‘at 
the same time I am equally strong in the opinion that we may have to 
take the American tariff . . . and make it the Canadian Tariff.” 21 

Macdonald had suggested reprisal as the key to reciprocity two 
decades earlier, 22 and it was precisely in this direction that the Liberals 
were now inclining. The party leaders were well aware that sections 
3 and 4 of the Dingley Bill, confining though they were, still offered 
a degree of scope for reciprocity; though whether or not the Repub- 
licans would agree to negotiate even within these limits was of course 
another thing. 23 In any event it was under just such ominous circum- 
stances that William Fielding rose in the House of Commons on April 
22 to deliver the budget and amend the tariff. To the despair of the 
party's free traders, the proposed tariff was much like that of the 
Conservatives. It was to remain protective and to retain the standing 
offer of reciprocity written into it by the Conservatives in 1879. 24 
But here the similarity ended, for the Conservative offer of reciprocity 
had been directed simply toward the United States. The Liberals now 
made it to ‘all the world.” More extenuating than the offer itself, 
however, was the interpretation placed upon it. Singularly qualified 
for the preference inherent in the new tariff clause, said Fielding, was 
not the United States, but the United Kingdom. 

The implied departure from the party’s traditional policy was 
more apparent than real. In his budget speech Fielding admitted that 
a treaty with the United States was still the party’s intent.25 But 
until the Americans were prepared to negotiate the best that the 
Liberals could do was adjust the tariff Act in a way that would render 
it readily adaptable to any change on the part of the Republicans. 
This the offer of reciprocal preference did to perfection, since the 
qualification for the preference was simply reciprocal treatment. At 
the same time, by conferring the preference upon Great Britain while 
applying the general tariff to the United States, the Canadian Govern- 


20 See J. M. V. Foster, “Reciprocity and the Joint High Commission of 1898- 
1899,” Report of the Canadian Historical Association, 1939, p. 88. 

21 Laurier Papers, January 18, 1897. . 

22 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1878, p. 862. 

23 See United States Statutes at Large, 1897-9, v. 30, Sec. 3, 4. 

24 Statutes of Canada, 1879, 42 Victoria, C. 15, Sec. 6. 

25 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1897, I, 1134, 1254-5. 
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ment was actually exerting pressure on the Americans to comply with 
the terms of its latest offer. 

In the comedy of errors which now was about to transpire the 
Mother Country was thus intended to play a major role. She was 
selected by the government of her senior dominion as the trade corre- 
spondent necessary to allow its new tariff scheme to function, since by 
the very terms of the tariff there had to be some one with whom to 
reciprocate; she was used to impress upon the Americans should they 
remain obdurate that Canada could project her trade in other direc- 
tions; and more extenuating than either of these, her nomination by 
the Canadian Government as the recipient of the preference was a 
titbit to satisfy the Dominion’s imperial sentiment and demands for a 
pro-British tariff. 26 

Doubtful of the American market, the Liberal board of strategy 
simply deduced that Great Britain by her unique policy of free trade 
had met the prescribed terms of the new tariff and thereupon made her 
the recipient of the preference. 27 The illogical conclusion that the 
Mother Country was so entitled was of course frought with dangerous 
implications on account of Great Britain’s numerous agreements with 
other countries. But this the Liberals elected to ride over roughshod. 
England neither sought nor qualified for the dubious advantage 
imposed upon her and Canada acquired no advantage in return. Her 
products entered the United Kingdom as before — in open competition 
and on the basis of free trade. 

In spite of such anomalies the concession to the Mother Country 
ascribed to the Fielding tariff a quasi-imperialist air not easily discoun- 
tenanced; for the renascent imperialism of the time, along with the 
emphasis which was sometimes ignorantly and sometimes wilfully 
placed upon the British advantage implied in the tariff, denied the facts. 
By their unilateral action in making a free and unsolicited grant to 
the Mother Country, the Canadian Liberals appeared to have taken a 
deliberate step toward the founding of a new imperial economic order. 
But meanwhile from behind the scenes at Washington, a despairing 
Charlton wrote to Laurier, 


I have decided to take pretty high ground before the Subcommittee tonight 
for if the policy that has been entered upon at Washington is continued, we 
may just as well tell the Yankee to go to Hades and we will go to England. 28 


Two months after the introduction of the Fielding tariff Laurier 
was in London to attend the first of Joseph Chamberlain’s Colonial 
Conferences. To all but the most cynical, both in Canada and 
England, the tariff and the conference appeared to be expressions of 
a common purpose. Laurier was the hero of the hour. But as the 
Conference approached the Canadian Premier saw that the preferential 
tariff might serve another purpose. For some years the Liberals had 
sought to free Canada from the all-embracing commercial treaties 
which the United Kingdom had negotiated with foreign countries on 


26 See Laurier Papers, Willison to Laurier, April 12, 1897. 
27 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1897, I, 2985. 
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behalf of the Empire at large. As a step toward Canadian commercial 
freedom Blake had called for the denunciation of such treaties in 
1882 29 with Laurier and Cartwright supporting him, and Laurier had 
since done so repeatedly. 3° 

The essential feature of these ‘‘most favoured nation”’ or ‘‘parity 
of treatment” treaties was a clause precluding preferential tariff treat- 
ment for any third country on the part of either of the contracting 
parties. But even more crippling were the clauses written into Great 
Britain’s agreements with Belgium (1862) and Germany (1865) 
which actually went the length of preventing differential treatment by 
British colonies on behalf of the Mother Country; and it was by virtue 
of this fact that George E. Foster’s proposals for intra-imperial trade 
had foundered at the Ottawa Conference of 1894. 31 

The recent grant of preference to the Mother Country was in 
violation of the Belgian and German treaties, but from London the 
Canadian Premier had already received word that the time for contest- 
ing them was opportune. Sir Howard Vincent, the secretary of the 
United Empire Trade League, had written enthusiastically to assure 
him 


that if Germany and Belgium set up their treaties . . . against your pro- 
posals, no pains shall be spared to bring about their immediate denun- 
Ciation, 32 


So primed, and conscious of Chamberlain’s determination to effect 
imperial unity whatever the means, Laurier attended the Conference as 
the sponsor of imperial commercial unity. to which he represented the 
Belgian and German treaties as impediments. Impressed with Laurier’s 
stand and the suggestion that he was encouraging the other colonial 
premiers to follow Canada’s lead, Chamberlain took up the cause. At 
the conclusion of the conference Belgium and Germany were informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government desired to terminate the commercial 
treaties to which they were party at the end of July, 1898: after which 
date all British colonies would be free to give a tariff preference to the 
Mother Country, should they so desire. 

Regarding the United States and other countries, however, the 
Canadian preferential tariff system was still not out of the woods, for 
the Law Officers of the Crown after studying the question and hearing 
the Canadian point of view, decreed that whatever befell the Belgian 
and German treaties, so long as there existed valid, most favoured 
nation, treaties, the Dominion could not grant an independent prefer- 
ence to any third country. This ruling had the two-fold effect of 
precluding the United States from any immediate preference and 
conversely of limiting the.Canadian preference to Great Britain and 
her possessions. And in the final analysis it left the Canadian Govern- 
ment with no alternative but to do the latter or rescind the Fielding 
tariff altogether. 


29 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1882, p. 1075. 
30 Tbid., 1889, I, 172-93; 1891, III, 6351; 1892, I, 1143. 

31 Report of the Colonial Conference, 1894, C. 7553, p. 5. 

32 Laurier Papers, April 28, 1897. 
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Advised of the Law Officers’ decision while he was still in 
England, Laurier informed Chamberlain that under the circumstances 
Canada would alter its tariff ‘‘so as to confine its operation to the 
United Kingdom and British possessions.” 83 This decision was 
aligned with the Mother Country’s termination of the Belgian and 
German treaties; and on August 1, 1898, the very day that termination 
took effect the Canadian preferential tariff entered the second stage of 
its metamorphosis. On August 1, 1898, the Canadian tariff changed 
from reciprocal to British preference. 

To outward appearances Laurier and Chamberlain were working 
hand in glove. But from Ottawa, Cartwright, Charlton and Davies 
continued to visit Washington, and shortly after his return from the 
Conference Laurier was himself at the American capital to see what 
could be done about reciprocity. During the next two years the visits 
continued, and Cartwright, Charlton and Davies were nominated as 
Canadian representatives on the reciprocity committee of the Joint 
High Commission which met during the winter of 1898-9. 

It was about this time that Canadian public opinion showed a 
renewed hardening against proposals for reciprocity with the United 
States, a point on which Laurier received all too frequent reminders 
from his colleagues in Canada. Disgruntled but not dissuaded, he 
wrote to John Willison from Washington: 


If anything could discourage me it would be the attitude now main- 
tained by our friends in Ontario, who instead of supporting us are preparing 
the ground for the attacks of the Tories against us . . . . We have held up 
the idea . . . that we should have more friendly relations with our neigh- 
bours and now that we are engaged in the task our friends urge us not to go 
any further . . . . There is a feeling . . . that I could make myself a hero 
by ... breaking off . . . negotiations . . . and coming back to Canada 
_. . .But when a commercial warfare would be raging ... what then 

... ? I think on this occasion again I shall act on my own judgment .. . 
and I will depend on you to defend me. 34 


Once again the Canadian delegation made little headway against 
the American protectionists, and at the conclusion of the meetings 
Laurier declared to Willison that he would ‘‘never again . . . meet 
our American friends in conference until I should have in advance, and 
in writing, a certainty of the concessions which we should make.’’ 35 
But in the autumn the Prime Minister again found occasion to travel 
south of the border and he took advantage of the opportunity to tell 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade that if his efforts to extend 
Canadian-American trade relations succeeded it would mark the 
crowning success of his life. 

It was during his absence from Canada on this occasion that the 
South African War began. Involved in spite of itself, the government 
saw fit to increase the incidence of the British tariff preference from 
twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third per cent; and in the sub- 
sequent Speech from the Throne Canadian participation in the war 


33 C.O. 42, 850, July 15, 1897. 

34 Sir John Willison Papers, Public Archives of Canada, January 7, 1899. 
35 Jbid., February 23, 1899. 

36 See The Globe, October 11, 1897. 
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and the increased preference were carefully reviewed as evidence of the 
Government’s staunch imperial sentiment. 

Meanwhile the preference remained unilateral although Conser- 
vative critics complained that it should have been mutual; not only 
to win advantages for Canada over foreign competition in the British 
market, but also to make the project more unifying. This proposal 
the Liberals had easily countered with the argument that the divergent 
trade policies of the two countries rendered such an undertaking 
impractical. So it was that, much as he would have liked to have 
obtained a preference for Canada in the markets of the United King- 
dom, Laurier had declared after the Conference of 1897 that there 
was no likelihood of its being accomplished. 37 Having renounced 
their former allegiance to free trade for practical purposes, the Liberals 
were thus on solid ground; and there seemed every reason to believe as 
Fielding had asserted that there was no probability “‘in the immediate 
or early future’ of the British people adopting preferential trade on 
the basis of protection. 38 

Then the bombshell burst. To help defray the costs of the war 
in South Africa Sir Michael Hicks Beach reimposed the old registration 
duty on corn imported into Great Britain and in doing so he cut deeply 
into Laurier’s argument for a unilateral preference. Rumours that the 
Mother Country might put a tax on foodstuffs had reached Canada 
toward the end of 1901, and had immediately evoked from a number 
of municipal Boards of Trade demands that in such an event the 
Dominion Government should take steps to secure preferential treat- 
ment for Canadian produce. In the weeks that followed the Prime 
Minister’s office was deluged with letters of a similar tone. Members 
of the Liberal Party spoke for prefference. Commercial bodies and 
imperialists did likewise; while on the other hand no formidable 
group appeared to oppose it. The mood of the other self-governing 
colonies was reputed to be similar to that of Canada, and Sir Charles 
Tupper declared that under the circumstances ‘‘it only remained for 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier to press the matter to an issue.’’ 39 

The day after Beech’s budget speech Robert Borden asked where 
the Government stood with regard to the new tax. Fielding answered 
that the Government was still intent on preference but was at the same 
time reluctant to force the hand of the Mother Counry; and he sug- 
gested that a tax which was nothing less than a consequence of the 
war in South Africa should not be looked upon in the same light as if 
it had been imposed in time of peace. 4° Meanwhile Laurier cabled 
Lord Strathcona to ascertain the feelings of Beech and Chamberlain 
regarding preferential treatment for Canadian wheat and flour. 41 But 
while the new duties were drawing the fire of doubting free traders in 
England, government policy in Canada remained vague and ill-defined. 
Laurier’s replies to Borden’s questions drew from one of the latter’s 
followers the caustic complaint that 


37 Tbid., October 7, 1897 

38 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1898, I, 3139. 

38 See Canadian Annual Review, 1902, 133. 

40 See Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1902, I, 2739-53. 
41 Laurier Papers, April 15, 1902. 
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We have listened as usual with delight to the eloquent words of the leader of 
the Government and I defy any honourable gentleman to stand . . . and 


say what is the policy that the Government intend to carry out when they 
go to England. 42 


Meanwhile Laurier’s problem was being partially solved by the 
assurances emanating from he British Government that the corn tax 
was entirely disassociated from either imperial trade or protection. 
Accordingly, when eventually Borden drove Laurier to say that he 
would seek a preference for Canadian wheat, the fat, in London, was 
in the fire. 

Referring to the Canadian debate, Campbell-Bannerman asked 
the Government at Westminster whether the duties were the foundation 
of a new imperial policy. 43 Although Balfour assured the House to 
the contrary the Opposition remained doubtful. They argued that the 
principle of protection was inherent in the tax, and that consequently 
Canada could no longer be assuaged with the claim that Great Britain’s 
fiscal policy precluded preferential treatment for the colonies. So events 
progressed until mid-June when Hicks Beech disclaimed altogether any 
association between the new tax, the colonies, or Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
attendance at the pending Colonial Conference. *4 

Beech’s speech enabled Laurier to press for preference without 
running the risk of obtaining it, and he arrived in England to receive 
from his Secretary of State, Sir Richard Scott, a quasi-congratulatory 
reference to the speech. 


Beech has made your line of action re preferential trade easy. He seems to 
have given Chamberlain the snub. I always felt that the latter could not 
carry his views . . . so that question has its quietus, though The Mail still 
harps on it and hopes you will put Sir M. H. Beech right. 45 


The Canadian Premier had arrived in London about the middle 
of June, and immediately applied himself to a study of the trade ques- 
tion. He discussed it both with members of the Government and of the 
Liberal Opposition, #* and he knew how intense was the feeling against 
protection and especially against the use of the corn duties as a medium 
of preferential treatment for the colonies. 47 Colonel G. T. Denison 
who had just completed a lecture tour of the Mother Country urging 
the adoption of mutual preference has recorded that, 


When Sir Wilfrid Laurier came over just before the Conference, knowing 
that I had been discussing the subject for two months, he asked me if I 
thought the proposition I had been advocating could be proposed at the 
Conference with any prospect of success. I replied that I did not think it 
could, that Great Britain was not ready for it, that Australia at the time was 
engaged in such a struggle over her revenue tariff that she could not act, 
and that if I was in his place I should not attempt it. 48 


42 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1902, II, 4732. 

43 British Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1902, VIII, 151-4. 

44 See ibid., IX, 167. 

45 Laurier Papers, June 26, 1902. 

46 See Viscount Simon, Retrospect, The Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Simon, (London, 1952). pp. 66-7; Hewins, W. A. S., The Apologia of an Imper- 
ialist, (2 v., London, 1929), I, 119. 

47 See ibid. 

48 Colonel G. T. Denison, The Struggle for Imperial Unity, (London and 
Toronto, 1909), p. 341. 
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The Conference proper began on June 30 and was just nicely 
started, when the King underwent an appendectomy and Chamberlain 
suffered a cab accident. It was thus not until July the 18th that 
commercial relations were discussed. In the meantime Laurier, who 
had been joined by four members of his Cabinet, continued to take 
soundings; and when the Conference resumed the Canadian Premier, 
reversing his stand of 1897, pressed strongly for a colonial preference 
in the markets of the Mother Country. 


The request of the Canadian Ministers . . . for reciprocal preference mark- 
ed, therefore, a distinct change in the policy of the Liberal Party with refer- 
ence to the preferential duty. 49 


Chamberlain was now in a difficult position. His hopes for 
imperial military and political unity had already suffered setbacks, and 
commerce seemed the only way. But from the Canadians came threats 
that unless reciprocation for the preference already accorded the Mother 
Country was soon forthcoming, the Canadian grant might be repealed; 
from the free traders of England came opposition to any proposal 
entailing in particular a tax on food. And when in 1903 C. T. Ritchie 
prevailed upon the British Cabinet to repeal the corn duties rather than 
grant Canada a preference, Chamberlain had lost his medium of 
exchange. 

For the Colonial Secretary the situation was now worse than 
before. His imperial policy was in direct conflict with his country’s 
fiscal policy, and to meet the Canadian demands he would now have 
to establish duties on which to base a preference for the Dominion. 
This was out and out protectionism, and Chamberlain knew it. Rather 
than abandon the fruits of his labours at the Colonial Office, however, 
he determined to make the try. In September, 1903, he resigned from 
the Cabinet and shortly after he launched his campaign for tariff 
reform. 

Chamberlain’s decision to resign and campaign for tariff reform 
was made on the understanding that he would have the co-operation 
of the Canadian ministers in establishing a comprehensive system of 
mutual preferences. But it is now apparent that the Canadian ulti- 
matum which prompted his action was served not so much to win 
preference from the United Kingdom as to provide an escape from 
further entanglement in the system of imperial commerce which they 
themselves had accidently inaugurated in 1897. Instead of co-oper- 
ating as Chamberlain expected them to, the Canadian ministers stood 
aloof from the tariff reform movement, once it was underway. 

In 1905 Chamberlain actually sent a representative to consult 
with Laurier and Fielding with a view to presenting the British elec- 
torate with an outline of what additional preferential treatment the 
Dominion would give the Mother Country in return for any preference 
accorded Canada. But Laurier and Fielding were non-committal. 
They proffered no proposals, except to repeat that they might with- 
draw the original preference; and they were specific on but one point 
— there must be a preference for Canadian wheat. 


49 Colonial Tariff Policies. Report of the United States Tariff Commission of 
1922, p. 671. 
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_ Under the circumstances Chamberlain prepared to walk the last 
mile alone. He had reached no understanding with the Canadians as 
Taft was able to do in 1911. He had no attractive alternatives to put 
before his country men; and he had, in fact, to admit that the adoption 
of mutual preference would entail a duty on grain. The British elec- 
tions on January 12 and 13, 1906, resulted in the most crushing 
defeat of the Conservative Party since the days of the first Reform Bill. 
The dangerous implications of imperial integration inherent in the 
preferential scheme had been removed by the votes of the British 
electors, and the Canadian Government could now back out of the 
system, at leisure. Under the circumstances Laurier and Fielding 
regained the grace and composure that had been theirs in 1897. 

Three weeks after the elections, Laurier wrote to the secretary of 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform League, ‘““We are now . . . preparing 

. our tariff. JI may tell you, as indeed you probably know, that 
we have no intention of discontinuing the British preference.’’5° In 
November, Fielding presented his eleventh budget. Since the elections 
in the United Kingdom he too felt more kindly toward the Mother 
Country. ‘We adhere to the principle of British preference,’’ he said, 
“because . . . we believe it has been a good thing for Canada... . 
It has given Canada prominence in the eyes of the empire and all over 
the world.” 5! 

In England the free trading Liberals had come into power to 
bang, bolt, and bar the door against the principle of tariffs for imperial 
preference; and in Canada the Liberals, exonerated by their own super- 
ficial request for preference and the action of the British voters, were 
free to cast about in other directions for preferred trade correspondents. 
As far as the Laurier Government was concerned, British preference had 
run its course. The original purpose of the project had not been 
realized, for the American market still lay behind a protective wall. 
But Canada had been liberated from two of the more confining of 
Britain’s imperial commercial treaties, and pro-British votes had been 
won into the bargain. The way to Washington was still not open, 
of course, but if and when it should be, the Government was excellently 
placed to say that it had done its best for imperial trade, and that the 
rejection of the plan was of British doing. * 


50 Laurier Papers, Laurier to W. A. S. Hewins, February 7, 1906. 
51 Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, 1906-7, I, 289-90. 
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A DISCUSSION of any aspect of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s career must begin 
with the recognition that Laurier believed that the relationship between 
the English-Canadian and the French-Canadian societies was the 
central problem in Canadian politics. As he wrote to a friend in 
1904: “My object is to consolidate Confederation, and to bring our 
people long estranged from each other, gradually to become a nation. 
This is the supreme issue. Everything else is subordinate to that 
idea.”’1 It was inevitable that Laurier should focus his attention on 
the problem of racial harmony within Confederation. As a member 
of the minority group, and as a leader of a political party which 
depended upon political support from both racial groups, he was con- 
stantly conscious of the need to devise a political policy acceptable to 
both groups. Even before Laurier became Prime Minister, the Riel 
crisis and the Manitoba Schools Question had sharply divided Cana- 
dians. Thus, when in office, Laurier instinctively considered political 
problems in terms of avoiding friction between English- and French- 
Canadians. One such political problem, of direct concern to us, was 
the question of Canada’s relation to the Empire. English-Canadians 
and French-Canadians differed in their attitude to the Empire, and 
Laurier had to bear in mind these different attitudes. 

To English-Canadians, imperialism was an attitude or a senti- 
ment. Imperialism in Canada had no connection with Marxist 
imperialism, the ‘last stage of monopoly capitalism’. Monopoly 
capitalism was not unknown in Canada, but for it Canadians had 
invented the phrase ‘National Policy’. Nor was Canadian imperialism 
closely associated with the mission of ‘bearing the white man’s 
burden’. Canadians were too concerned with establishing themselves 
in North America to become involved in carrying their civilization to 
others. In Canada, imperialism had a meaning of its own. Broadly 
speaking, it meant the consciousness of belonging to the British 
Empire; in practice it meant a devotion to England, the heart of the 
Empire. 

This affection for England took various forms. The most artic- 
ulate form of Canadian imperialism was based on the assumption of 
racial superiority; the belief that Anglo-Saxons were destined for 
world leadership. This vision of a militant Anglo-Saxondom appealed 
to some English-Canadians, to whom a united Anglo-Saxon Empire 
seemed preferable to the relative obscurity of an isolated colony. 
Thus in 1892 Sir George Parkin published a book entitled Imperial 
Federation, significantly subtitled “The Problem of National Unity’. 2 
Parkin argued that there was already an imperial unity based on the 
common racial origins of British subjects at home and in the colonies. 
It was natural for men like Parkin to look forward to a political union 


1 Public Archives of Canada, Laurier Papers, 92017, W.L. to W. Gregory, 11 
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2 Sir George Parkin, Imperial Federation, (London, 1892). 
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which would reflect this racial unity. Such extreme Canadian imper- 
ialists merit attention because they were a vocal group, and to many 
French-Canadians at least, seemed representative of all Canadian 
imperialists. 

Racial imperialism was not typical of English-Canadians. More 
common was the imperialism of those bound to the old country by 
less clearly formulated sentiments. Many Canadians were British 
emigrants, or sons of British emigrants, who felt a natural affection 
for their Motherland. Others were nurtured on the traditions of the 
United Empire Loyalists and so developed a loyalty to Great Britain 
which was often firmly founded on family or social pride. Added to 
this was the appeal of patriotic English literature, and especially 
English poetry, at a time when such literature had no domestic Cana- 
dian rival. However intangible and undefined such sentiments may 
have been, they were ever-present factors to be reckoned with in 
Canadian politics, as both Macdonald and Laurier knew. 

But there was yet another form of Canadian imperialism; another 
way in which Canadians were conscious of belonging to the Empire 
and of being indebted to England. And this form is especially relevant 
because Sir Wilfrid Laurier was such an imperialist. This was the 
imperialism based on a respect for the principles, and especially the 
political principles, which Great Britain seemed to represent. To such 
imperialists, pride in the Empire was based on the belief that the British 
Empire was the bulwark of liberty and justice in the world. This 
might be described as intellectual imperialism rather than racial or 
emotional imperialism. Being a reasoned rather than an emotional 
attachment to England, it was the most moderate form of imperialism, 
but, it was nonetheless significant. 

In French-Canadians, Canadian imperialism evoked much differ- 
ent responses. Appeals to the unity of the Anglo-Saxon race could 
arouse nothing but repulsion. Indeed, the counterpart of the racial 
imperialists among French-Canadians was that group of extreme 
nationalistes who looked forward to the creation of a French-Canadian 
nation in North America.? Similarly, the sentimental attachment felt 
by English-Canadians for the Mother Country was duplicated among 
French-Canadians by a love for the land of their birth. And the 
political attitude of French-Canadians was to a large extent determined 
by their desire for survival as a racial, linguistic and cultural group. 
Any form of political unity for the Empire would so reduce their 
influence as to endanger this survival, ~ Many French-Canadians 
respected and appreciated an Empire in which Canada had been granted 
_self-government, and in which the minority in Canada were given 
certain guarantees of language, religion and law. Yet even here, their 
concern was with the preservation of what they considered to be their 
rights. In view of the Riel episode and the Manitoba Schools Ques- 
tion, it seemed unlikely that their rights would be extended. Thus 
French-Canadians in general were suspicious of any form of imperial- 
ism. Any changes in Canada stemming from devotion to England 
were not likely to improve their chances of survival. 


3 See Québec, La Verité, 1 June, 1905, for statement by J. P. Tardivel. 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier had stronger imperialist sentiments than many 
of his compatriots. Naturally, he too lacked the strong emotional 
attachment to Great Britain based on the concept of Anglo-Saxon 
superiority. as well as the sentimental attachment to Great Britain as 
the Motherland. But Laurier did have a sincere respect for the British 
‘political system, and for British political ideals, and even for British 
society. This respect for Britain is apparent at the outset of Laurier’s 
career. His attitude as a young politician may be illustrated by his 
famous speech on political liberalism in 1877. 

This speech was delivered at a time when the Liberal Party in 
Quebec was threatened with extinction. The Roman Catholic clergy 
had virtually identified the Party with the Catholic-liberal movement 
in Europe, the movement within the Roman Catholic church by which 
some men had hoped to reach a compromise between the church and 
the liberal democratic ideas of the mid-nineteenth century, but which 
had been condemned by the Syllabus of Errors in 1864. And the 
episcopacy of the Province had openly declared its intention to inter- 
vene in politics whenever the sin of Catholic-liberalism was apparent. 4 

Laurier’s speech was a reply to the charge of Catholic-liberalism. 
He of course found it necessary to deny that the Liberal Party still 
adhered to the anti-clerical policy of social revolution advocated by 
the Rouges in the past. But of more significance was his attempt to 
distinguish between Catholic-liberalism and political liberalism. His 
argument was surprising, in view of the continental origin of the 
problem and the background of the man himself. It must be remem- 
bered that the radicalism of the Rouges had been transplanted to 
Quebec from France, that the extreme clericalism in Quebec had its 
counterpart in France, and that such compromises as the separation of 
church and state had their advocates in France. And discussing this 
problem was Laurier, a young French-Canadian lawyer, educated at 
L’Assomption College, articled to a French-Canadian law firm in 
Montreal, practising law in a small French-Canadian town, entering 
politics at an early age; all this was typical of an ambitious French- 
Canadian of the period. And yet Laurier did not turn to the history 
of French Canada to defend his political philosophy, he did not claim 
to be following in the footsteps of Lafontaine or Cartier. Nor did 
this French-Canadian turn to French sources to support his arguments; 
he included no quotations from Montalembert or Lacordaire in spite 
of the fact that these men had written on the similar problem in France. 
Instead, this French-Canadian included in his speech two lengthy 
quotations from Macaulay and supplemented them with three verses 
from Tennyson. Macaulay and Tennyson are not cosmopolitan 
literary figures; among historians and poets they seem peculiarly Eng- 
lish in their beliefs and prejudices. It is significant that Laurier should 
turn to them when analyzing the political philosophy of the Liberal 
Party in Quebec. Even at the beginning of his career he instinctively 
turned to Great Britain as the source of his political ideas. 


4 Mandements, lettres pastorales, circulaires et autres documents publiés dans 
le diocèse de Montréal, (Montreal, 1887), VII, 211. 

re ed., Wilfrid Laurier on the Platform, 1871-1890, (Quebec, 1890), 
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In this speech Laurier made it clear that to him, English liberalism 
represented the principles of liberty and political justice. ‘Liberty as 
it has been practised in France has nothing very attractive about it. 
The French have had the name of liberty, but they have not yet had 
liberty itself.” 5 Laurier attributed political liberty in Canada ‘to 
the liberal institutions by which we are governed, institutions which 
we owe to our forefathers and the wisdom of the mothercountry.”’ 7 
In this speech he refers to the achievements of Fox, O’Connell, Grey 
and Russell to illustrate this political liberty and justice. “Twenty 
years later, on the death of Gladstone, he selected as Gladstone’s 
supreme quality, ‘“‘his intense humanity, his paramount sense of right, 
his abhorrence of injustice, wrong and oppression wherever to be 
found... .’’8 Always, Laurier found in English politicians the 
political principles to which he himself subscribed. : 

| Laurier found much to admire in nineteenth century English 
liberalism because he too was a nineteenth century liberal in his views 
on economics, society and politics. A firm believer in the right of 
private property, he could even express regret that Canada had no 
constitutional counterpart of the American ‘due process of the law’ 
clause. ‘I have often thought it would be well to introduce such an 
amendment to our own constitution. The provisions of the American 
constitution protecting the sacredness of contract have been a source 
of incalculable strength to the union.’’® Laurier even considered that 
he was a free-trader. The exigencies of Canadian politics or, less 
cynically, the necessity for a diversified Canadian economy, explained 
the Liberal tariff policy after 1896, but this did not represent a change 
in Laurier’s economic philosophy. Even in 1909 he could describe 
himself as “‘a free-trader sound in theory, but somewhat deficient in 
practice (41° 

It is worth noting that this emphasis on individual rights did not 
mean that Laurier was an ardent democrat in the equalitarian sense. 
Again he found much to attract him even in the social structure of 
English politics. In 1877 he extolled the peers of England who had 
sacrificed their privileges for the benefit of their fellow beings. In 
1909, during the Parliament Bill controversy, Laurier wrote in almost 
nostalgic vein about the decline of the English aristocracy. ‘‘I am sorry 
that the aristocracy did not rise to the occasion. “The old order of 
things must give way. It made England very great, but has served its 
time and must be replaced by the new force which is coming to the 
front everywhere: democracy.” 12 “These are the sentiments of a man 
who himself had the charm, the dignity and the reserve of a grand 
seigneur. Thus Laurier’s respect for British political traditions went 
beyond intellectual appreciation, and even involved a sentimental 
admiration for the political role of the old Whig aristocracy. 


Cibid5 pa! 3. 
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But of greater significance to Laurier was the political aspect of 
the English liberal philosophy. Laurier’s predilections were political 
rather than economic. And the liberal emphasis on individual rights 
in the political sphere had a natural appeal to a French-Canadian 
Liberal. The answer to clerical interference in the 1870’s was to be 
found in the individual liberty of the elector. In 1886, Laurier could 
defend the Métis of western Canada on political grounds, and so avoid 
appeals based on race or religion. The French-Canadian emphasis on 
provincial rights and, later, on minority rights was also a natural 
development of this liberalism. The French-Canadian minority in 
Canada was dependent upon the tolerance and the sense of justice of 
the English-Canadian majority, and these were the very qualities 
emphasized by liberal philosophy. Nor is it irrelevant that in the 
early years of his political life, Laurier found himself closely associated 
with Edward Blake. In spite of the differences in religious and social 
background and even in temperament, Blake and Laurier were liberals 
of the same mould. And Blake, more than any other English-Cana- 
dian of the period, seemed able to apply these English liberal standards 
of tolerance and political justice to French-Canadians at a time when 
racial intolerance was so prevalent. This friendship must have con- 
firmed Laurier’s belief that English political principles could provide a 
solution for the problem of racial harmony in Canada. It was this 
respect for British political traditions which helps to explain Laurier’s 
attitude to imperial problems in later years. 

Laurier’s liberal philosophy could not make him an Imperial 
Federationist. Imperial federation — or any other scheme of imperial 
centralization —- was out of the question for a French-Canadian or 
for any politician interested in racial harmony in Canada/ But also, 
the principle of individual liberty in imperial relations meant local 
autonomy. Laurier believed that it was the recognition of the political 
rights of the separate colonies which had made the survival of the 
Empire possible. Thus he regarded imperial federation as the negation 
of the principles upon which the Empire rested. “To him it was such 
a visionary scheme that it bore no relation to practical politics. 

In his early years, Laurier even assumed that separation, not 
centralization, was to be the fate of the Empire. He expected local 
autonomy gradually to be transformed into independence. But Laurier 
had no intention of hastening the process. Until English-Canadians 
and French-Canadians alike could accept independence, he was willing 
to suppress his view in the interest of racial harmony. #8 And in later 
years he more willingly accepted Canada’s position within the Empire. 
Separation could be avoided by the preservation of autonomy in the 
future. It might be argued that this concept of the Empire was no 
more than the idea of independence in disguise. It seems a paradox to 
talk of countries being autonomous, and yet being part of an Empire, 
and it might appear that Laurier had resolved the paradox by accepting 
colonial bonds only when those bonds became meaningless. But this 
conclusion cannot be justified. Instead, to Laurier the Empire had a 


13 Public Archives of Canada, Lemieux Papers, I, Laurier to R. Lemieux, 1 
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fundamental unity. To Laurier, the imperial connection was based 
on the rather intangible bonds of a common political heritage and 
common political ideals; yet these intangible bonds had concrete results 
when imperial problems arose at the turn of the century. The British 
Empire could have vitality even without contractual obligations. 

Laurier’s respect for British political traditions was an essential 
part of his policy during the Boer War. From the beginning he was 
convinced that the crisis in the Transvaal was of no concern to Canada. 
He informed the press that the Canadian militia could not be sent off 
to South Africa because the war was not being fought for the defence 
of Canada and that, in any case, nothing could be done until Parlia- 
ment was summoned to provide the money. #* But these were only 
pretexts. Like Sir John A. Macdonald. in 1885, Laurier did-not 
believe it was his responsibility to help ‘Chamberlain and Co.’ out of 
a hole. But when it became obvious that English-Canadians believed 
that the Boer War was of direct concern to them, Laurier had to recon- 
sider his decision. Again he was faced with an issue upon which the 
two racial groups in Canada disagreed; again he sought a compromise 
which would at least be acceptable to both groups. The Canadian 
Government decided to recruit, equip and transport ~ volunteers to 
South Africa, with the Imperial Government assuming all subsequent 
expenses. 

It seems clear that the decision to send troops, although necessary 
because of the danger of racial division, was possible for Laurier only 
because he believed that the Boer War was a just war. With his 
interest in political liberty and justice, it was natural for Laurier to 
sympathize with the British subjects in the Transvaal. Months before 
the war began, he had privately expressed to Governor General Minto 
his strong sympathy for them.!5 To a more cynical correspondent, 
he could state that, ‘To me it is clearly and manifestly a war for 
religious liberty, political equality and civil rights.’’16 In Parliament 
he went so far as to state that he believed ‘‘there never was a juster war 
on the part of England.’’ 1” Since he believed this, the decision to 
send troops could be determined by a consideration of Canadian 
interests. Once he recognized that public feeling among English- 
Canadians was strongly in favor of participation, Laurier was free to 
accept participation in the interests of national unity. His confidence 
in the honorable motives of British statesmen had made his decision an 
easier one. 

To illustrate the importance of Laurier’s confidence in the British 
sense of justice it is instructive to contrast his attitude with that of 
Henri Bourassa. Bourassa agreed wholeheartedly with Laurier’s orig- 
inal decision to keep out of the war. But when Laurier changed his 
mind, Bourassa felt constrained to oppose his leader. Bourassa could 
not credit British statesmen with such honorable motives as the desire 
to defend political liberty. Instead, Bourassa saw the war as the result 
of commercial imperialism; the natural result of the decline of British 
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14 Toronto Globe, 4 Oct., 1899. 

15 Public Archives of Canada, Minto Papers, XX, 98, 2 May, 1899. 
16 Laurier Papers, 40865, W.L. to L. Gabriel, 6 Jan., 1900. 

17 Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 13 Mar., 1900, p. 1842. 
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industrial supremacy. 18 Thus to Laurier the war was an isolated 
incident; to Bourassa it was the first of many such imperial wars. And 
so to Laurier, participation would eliminate a cause of friction between 
the two races in Canada; whereas to Bourassa, participation would set 
a precedent for future participation in imperial wars. Thus the dis- 
agreement between Laurier and Bourassa as to the British motives 
helps to account for the disagreement with respect to participation. If 
Laurier had not been an intellectual imperialist, with confidence in the 
justice of British diplomacy, it would have been difficult for him to 
accept participation in any form. 

The same attitude can be seen in connection with Laurier’s naval 
policy in 1910. Again Laurier would have preferred to avoid the 
question. At the Colonial Conference of 1902 he had refused to con- 
sider a direct contribution to the British Navy, explaining that his 
Government was ‘‘contemplating the establishment of a local naval 
force.” 19 In 1909 his Government was still contemplating. In that 
year, however, the German naval threat in Europe and the imperial 
sentiment roused by it in Canada ended the procrastination. The 
Naval Service Act of 1910 authorized a Canadian Navy, a navy which 
could only be placed on active service when the Governor in Council 
decided that a state of emergency had arisen; but a navy which could 
be placed at the disposal of the British Admiralty if the Canadian 
Government considered it advisable.- 

In this connection, the crucial point is whether Laurier expected 
this navy to become part of the British Navy in time of war. It seems 
clear that, in the event of a major war, he-did. We may safely ignore 
his phrase, ‘When Great Britain is at war, Canada is at war’, 29 since 
this was only a legal dictum and gave no guarantee of active partic- 
ipation in such a war. And yet, in spite of Laurier’s well known 
aversion to the ‘vortex of European militarism’, he could agree with 
the more aggressive Canadian imperialists that British naval supremacy 
was desirable. And in a speech delivered in Montreal Laurier went 
even further and stated that Canada should support Great Britain 
when this naval supremacy was threatened. 


Nous ne sommes obligés de prendre part 4 aucune guerre, mais cependant je 
déclare que, s’il y avait des guerres — je ne veux pas Messieurs, d’équivoque 
sur ce point, — je suis ici pour défendre la politique que nous préconisons, 
sil y avait une guerre dans laquelle la suprématie navale de l’Empire serait 
mise en péril, je serais d'opinion moi-même, — et je ne veux pas que d’autres 
en soient blâmés, parce que j’en prends la responsabilité — je crois que nous 
devions aider l'Angleterre de toutes nos forces. 21 


To understand fully the significance of this statement, it should 
be remembered that this speech was delivered in October, 1910, during 
the Drummond-Arthabaska by-election campaign, and was in fact 
Laurier’s campaign speech. At this time Laurier was being denounced 


18 H. Bourassa, Great Britain and Canada, (Montreal, 1902), p. 27. 
nn à Conference, 1902, Minutes of Proceedings and Papers, (London, 
, P. 74. 
20 Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 12 Jan., 1910, p. 1735. 
21 A. D. DeCelles, ed., Discours de Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 1889-1911, (Montreal, 
1920), p. 192, editor’s italics. 
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by Bourassa and the nationalistes as an imperialist. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is inconceivable that Laurier would have made such a 
provocative statement if he had not been sincere. Even though it was 
his policy, that he could make this statement at such a time suggests 
that Laurier had a quality considered rare among Canadian politicians, 
that he had the courage of his convictions. 

Again the contrast between the attitude of Laurier and Bourassa 
illustrates how Laurier’s respect for the political principles which 
Great Britain represented, made possible the acceptance of an imperial 
role for the Canadian Navy. Bourassa still suspected the motives of 
the British leaders, and so believed that Laurier’s policy would involve 
Canada in wars provoked by,\the Chamberlains and the Rhodes in 
England. 2 And so Bourassa could argue that the British Navy was 
no concern of Canada’s; that Canada’s only potential enemy was the 
United States, and that against the United States the British Navy 
would be of no protection. 23 But implicit in Laurier’s policy was the 
assumption that Great Britain was the bastion of political liberty in 
the world, and that in a major war the British Navy would be defend- 
ing the principle of political liberty rather than furthering British 
commercial interests. Hence Laurier was willing to commit Canada to 
the defence of British naval supremacy because the navy was a defence 
of British political principles in Canada too. 

Laurier’s attitude during the war of 1914-1918 is consistent 
with this point of view. In the special session of 1914, he reaffirmed 
his confidence in the motives of the British authorites by describing the 
war as being fought for freedom, for democracy, for civilization. 2 In 
1916, to the suggestion that the war was luring Canada towards 
imperial federation, Laurier replied that ‘‘looking at it from the 
broader aspect, the triumph of Germany would be the triumph of 
Imperialism ten times aggravated by German Kultur.” 25 And even in 
1917, when the war was increasing racial tensions in Canada to an 
alarming degree, Laurier was still able to argue that the various sug- 
gestions of a negotiated peace could not be accepted because such a 
settlement could not secure the principles for which the allies were 
fighting. 26 Had Laurier been an isolationist, he would surely have 
favored peace on almost any terms in 1917 in order to avert the con- 
scription crisis. Even Laurier’s attitude towards conscription was not 
inconsistent with this point of view. “To Laurier, unity in Canada 
was still of paramount importance. He rightly believed that conscrip- 
tion would divide the country. Since conscription was unacceptable 
to the French-Canadians under any circumstances, it would be the 
negation of British political traditions to coerce them. ‘The necessity 
of Canadian participation in the war was never questioned, but it 
should not be at the cost of sacrificing the political principles upon 
which the ‘consolidation of Confederation’ depended. 


22H. Bourassa, Le Projet de loi navale, (Montreal, 1910), p. 9. 
23 Tbid., p. 22. 

24 Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 19 Aug., 1914, p. 9. 
25 Laurier Papers, 192951, W.L. to J. Walsh, 31 Aug., 1916. 
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Thus our conclusion must be that Laurier was a moderate imper- 
ialist. On one occasion he wrote: ‘‘I have stated again and again that 
I was neither an Imperialist nor an anti-Imperialist: J am.......a 
Canadian first, last and always.” 27 But as a Canadian, vitally con- 
cerned with racial harmony in Canada, Laurier found in British liberal 
traditions the political principles upon which he believed the successful 
union of the two races could be achieved. To him, the Empire, and 
more specifically Great Britain, came to represent the bulwark of 
political liberty. For this reason he could and did oppose any schemes 
of imperial federation, since such centralization challenged the political 
liberty of the component parts of the Empire. But he was willing to 
condone Canadian participation in the Boer War because he saw it as 
a war to enforce political justice, and he was willing to rally to the 
defence of Great Britain in time of danger because he believed Great 
Britain would be defending the very political principles upon which 
the consolidation of Confederation depended. To this extent, Laurier 
was an imperialist. 


27 Laurier Papers, 196799, W.L. to F. Carrel, 24 Aug., 1917. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Willms, Mr. Weilbrenner, Professor Lower and Professor 
Sissons led the discussion of the two papers on Laurier. It was 
apparent from the two papers that there was much of the practical 
politician, as well as liberal idealism in Laurier’s make up. Perhaps 
the touchstone, was Laurier’s speech of 1877, which showed his cour- 
age, literary ability, and political principles. Laurier could never be 
an imperialist in the dictionary definition of the word, for Quebec 
opinion might swing away to follow such men as Bourassa. Yet 
Bourassa shared Laurier’s admiration for British liberal philosophy. 
Mr. Neatby felt that Laurier and Bourassa differed in that the former 
believed that British politicians respected British traditions, whereas 
the latter did not believe that they did. To Laurier, Bourassa seemed 
to overemphasize French Canadian nationalism, but was not a personal 
rival. Mr. Colvin suggested that Laurier’s speeches reflected the 
compositon of his audience. In the field of imperialism, Laurier did 
nothing concrete to promote imperial unity — political, military or 
economic. Canadian independence was more important to him than 
imperial unity. 


THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY 
À Philosophe View 


RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 
University of Toronto 


OF WHAT use is the study of history, of learning about the past? 
Questions these as old as man, asked and answered in the earliest 
records of man's thought, pondered in every subsequent age, today as 
in the Age of Enlightenment whose thinking bottoms so much of our 
own. The philosophes of that Age of Reason had answers for these 
questions as they had for most others. What use then did they find 
for teaching and studying history? Since the philosophes did not 
initiate the discussion, and needs must come upon the stage when it 
was well under way, it will be important to ascertain prevailing views 
on the matter at the dawn of the Enlightenment. 

__ In France these appear most distinctly in the writings of two 
bishops, Bossuet and Fénelon, each of whom as tutor to a royal prince 
was required to draw up a suitable programme of studies. Both men 
gave history a high place. Bossuet in the preface of his Discours sur 
l’histoire universelle, an historical work first written as a text for the 
Dauphin, asserts in a forthright manner his conviction concerning the 
value of learning history, a subject which he regarded as essential to 
the training of an heir to the throne. 


Even if history should be useless to other men it would be necessary to 
require princes to read it. There is no better way of showing them what 
[men’s] passions and interests, the times and the conjuncture [of events], 
good and bad counsels, can do. Histories are composed only of actions 
which concern them, and seem entirely to be made for their use. If they 
need experience to acquire the prudence that makes for good rule, there is 
nothing more useful to their instruction than to join their everyday exper- 
iences to the examples of past centuries. Instead of learning to assess dan- 
gerous events only at the expense of their subjects and of their own glory, 
as ordinarily they do, through the help of history they can form their judg- 
ment on past events without hazarding anything. 1 


When Bossuet made a report to Pope Innocent XI on the training 
of the Dauphin he took pains to point out that very special attention 
was being given to the study of history, since history is ‘‘the teacher 
of human living and of politics’, and the Prince might be expected to 
learn from this subject the fit way of ‘‘conducting his affairs.’’ To 
that end then, Bossuet informs the Pope, ‘““We have noted the national 
habits, good and bad, the ancient customs, the fundamental laws, 
great changes and their causes, the secret of councils, unexpected 
events.” And in order that the Prince might get used to such matters, 
and be prepared for anything, ‘‘the faults of Kings and the calamities 
resulting therefrom”’ have been indicated. No less so has ‘the faith” 
which the Kings of France ‘‘have preserved during the great stretch of 
time from Clovis to our own days, their constancy in defending the 
Catholic religion, and, all told, the profound respect which they have 


1 j.-B. Bossuet, Discours sur l’histoire universelle, Oeuvres, (43 vols., Versailles, 
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always held for the Holy See, whose most submissive children they 
have gloried in being.’ From all the French kings examples of life 
and conduct have been drawn but Saint Louis alone has been held up 
as ‘‘the model of a perfect King’, as “‘a perfect model of how to live. 
an excellent teacher of how to rule, and an assured intercessor before 
God.”’ 2 

In the next generation Archbishop Fénelon, faced with a similar 
problem, the education of an heir to the throne of France, adopted a 
similar view on the value of the study of history for the training of 
princes. Hence he made history one of the most important subjects 
in the curriculum which he prepared for the Duc de Bourgogne; and 
made it, as Bossuet before him, a vehicle of models of good rule and 
good living before his pupil, of teaching loyalty to France, to the 
Church, to God. 

Across the channel in England, at the same time, John Locke, 
soon to be revered as the father-philosopher of the Enlightenment, 
was also meditating matters of education. Considering the place of 
history he concluded that this study for its own sake, or for mere 
amusement, was entirely useless. ‘For,’ says he, “‘the stories of 
Alexander and Caesar, no farther than they instruct us in the art of 
living well, and furnish us with observations of wisdom and prudence, 
are not one jot to be preferred to the history of Robin Hood... .” 
History may be ‘‘very useful, and very instructive of human life’, 
but, avows Locke, “‘if it be studied only for the reputation of being 
an historian, it is a very empty thing; and he that can tell all the 
particulars of Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, without 
making any other use of them, may be an ignorant man with a good 
memory, and with all his pains hath only filled his head with 
Christmas tales.’’ The study of history might, indeed, be worse than 
useless; in Locke’s opinion, a person might even be led astray by it for 
“the greatest part of history being made up of wars and conquests, 
and their style, especially the Romans’, speaking of valour as the chief 
if not the only virtue, we are in danger to be misled by the general 
current and business of history . . . we are apt to make butchery and 
rapine the chief marks and very essence of human greatness.”’ 3 
Yet, if the study of history may be futile, even corrupting, there 
is another side to the picture. To anyone who, as Locke says, ‘‘hath 
well settled in his mind the principles of morality, and knows how to 
make a judgment on the actions of men’’, to such a one Locke recom- 
mends history as one of “‘the most useful studies he can apply himself 
to’, in which he will see a “‘picture of the world and the nature of 
mankind, and so learn to think of men as they are.’’4 As to the 
settling of the mind on the principles of morality Locke was emphatic 
that only in the New Testament would one find ‘‘full knowledge of 
true morality’. He also recommended the reading of Cicero for 


2 Bossuet, “De linstruction de Mgr. le Dauphin”, Correspondance de Bossuet, 
(15 vols., Paris, 1909), II, 148-151. 

3 J. Locke, “Of study”, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, (Cambridge, 
1889), Appendix B, 194-5. 

4 Ibid., 203. 
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acquiring knowledge of the morality of the Ancient World. To a 
gentleman’, that is, to one “whose proper calling is the service of his 
country”, if he be suitably grounded in moral principle, the study of 
history would, Locke thought, be very important, notably for learning 
; the art of government’’, wherein experience and history, particularly 
‘that of a man’s own country”, should go hand in hand. ® 

In other words John Locke, thinking primarily of the education 
of English noblemen, or gentlemen, who are expected to undertake 
political and social responsibilities, expresses very much the same 
attitude towards the study of history as Bossuet and Fénelon, tutors 
to royal princes. If he did not accept certain lessons, such as loyalty 
to France, the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church, which they had 
history teach, he was in full agreement with them that the first func- 
tion of history is to be a guide to human life and experience, and its 
second, — and the two are inseparable to be a purveyor of good 
morality. 

Curiously enough, so was Pierre Bayle, another founding father 
of the Enlightenment, in spite of his encyclopaedic Dictionnaire 
historique et critique, sometimes called “‘the Bible’ of the philosophes, 
being one vast arsenal of weapons of attack not only upon Roman 
Catholicism but also on traditional religion, and moral and social 
beliefs of all kinds. History to Bayle was no less an introduction to 
human life, no less a teacher of lessons, though they were the lessons 
of skepticism, agnosticism and human frailty; lessons, which if pro- 
perly learned, would, in Bayle’s view, lead to a desperate harmony of 
non-belief, to a humankind, peaceful, cooperative and tolerant, because 
there was nothing believable enough to fight about. 

Such negativism, though a recurrent theme in the Age of Enlight- 
enment, scarcely represents the predominant thinking and main hopes 
of that optimistic period. Onward and upward, this was the motto 
of the age; and progress can best be achieved, Alexander Pope informed 
his generation, by strict adherence to that sound working principle, 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” To such an outlook the 
study of history naturally would appear of great importance. It is not 
strange, therefore, that Pope’s patron and philosopher-friend, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, should have so regarded it. 

Writing on the study and use of history to Lord Bathurst in 
1735, letters which were later published as a classic statement on the 
matter, Bolingbroke made the point that ‘‘Man is the subject of every 
history; and to know him well, we must see him and consider him, 
as history alone can present him to us, in every age, in every country, 
in every state, in life and in death.’ Simply collecting and presenting 
the facts of history is not, however, enough in itself, ““To teach and 
to inculcate the general principles of virtue, and the general rules of 
wisdom and good policy, which result from such details of actions and 
characters,’ Bolingbroke says, “‘comes for the most part, and always 
should come, expressly and directly into the design of those who are 


5 Locke, Some Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman, 
Works, (10 vols., London, 1823), III, 296. 
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capable of giving such details.” 7 Historians who fail to do this, who 
are mere narrators, are neglectful of the true use of history. They 
forget that ‘‘history is philosophy teaching by examples how to con- 
duct ourselves in all the situations of private and public life.” ® Many 
are the authoritative names of Greece and Rome whom Bolingbroke 
enlists in support of his assertions. 

Like John Locke he has naught but contempt for any who read 
history for ‘‘nothing more than amusement,” or who read only “‘to 
talk, to shine in conversation;”’ and, even of those who busy them- 
selves making accurate copies of manuscripts, defining the meaning of 
words, compiling facts, he has little more opinion. The former he 
labels ‘‘forward coxcombs’’, and the latter, though they may, to be 
sure, serve others who know how to use history to better advantage, 
are likely to be but ‘‘prating pedants.”’ ® It should be remembered, he 
affirms, that any study that ‘‘tends neither directly nor indirectly to 
make us better men and better citizens is at best but a specious and 
ingenious sort of idleness, . . . and the knowledge we acquire by it 
is a creditable kind of ignorance.’ And this creditable kind of ignor- 
ance is, in his opinion, ‘‘the whole benefit which the generality of men, 
even of the most learned, reap from the study of history .... ?” 10 

How unfortunate this is! History, suitably understood, is the 
study ‘‘the most proper to train us up to private and public virtue.” 4 
Through it “‘place is enlarged and time prolonged’, so that any man 
who begins the study of history early ‘“‘may acquire in a few years, 
and before he sets his foot abroad in the world, not only a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, but the experience of more centuries 
than any of the patriarchs saw.’’ 12 History teaches perspective and 
balance. For example, says Bolingbroke, 


There is scarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the sons of 
men, than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by which the people of each 
country are apt to prefer themselves to those of every other; and to make 
their own customs and manners and opinions the standards of right and 
wrong, of true and false . . . . Now nothing can contribute more to prevent 
us from being tainted with this vanity, than to accustom ourselves early to 
contemplate the different nations of the earth in that vast map which history 
spreads before us, in their rise and their fall, in their barbarous and civilized 
states, in the likeness and unlikeness of them all to one another, and of each 
to itself. 13 


Yet, at the same time the study of history will create in us a 
reasonable ‘‘preference of affection for our own country” 14; our 
country, that is, as seen in its true place in the world and amidst 
humanity. But the main value of this study is to enable us to learn 
how to live properly for 


7 Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study and Use of History, (2 vols., London, 
1752), 170. 
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There are certain general principles, and rules of life and conduct, which 
always must be true, because they are conformable to the invariable nature 
of things. He who studies history as he would study philosophy will soon 
distinguish and collect them, and by doing so will soon form to himself a 
general system of ethics and politics on the surest foundations, on the trial 
of these rules and principles in all ages, and on the confirmation of them by 
universal experience. 15 


History, it will be seen, is still teaching lessons, only now the 
iessons of life are monitored by reason and philosophy, and are seem- 
ingly pragmatic. Bolingbroke does not require students of history to 
learn their morality in the New Testament before they start to read 
history because he is sure they will find all the ethic that is necessary 
through the study of history itself. 

Both strands of phtlosophe thinking, that of Bayle and that of 
Bolingbroke, are to be found in the opinions of Voltaire who saw in 
the study of history both a weapon of war to be used against l’infdme, 
the world of unreason, and a useful tool for the cultivation of one’s 
garden, even for the building of a better world, through the proper 
study of mankind. If the latter aim, having an eye to the future, 
might be thought the more significant, the former must always remain 
as a purgative and a preventive. The basic utility of historical study, 
we are told by Voltaire, is to teach us “‘our duties and our rights’’; and, 
being something of a psychologist, he adds, “‘without apparent pre- 
tense of teaching them to us.” 16 This can be accomplished by setting 
forth both good and bad examples in our history books. The good 
examples serve as guides, the bad as warnings; and Voltaire was partic- 
ularly desirous of stressing the latter for, he contends, you cannot 
display “‘the crimes and the misfortunes’’ of the past too much before 
people’s eyes since “‘it is possible, whatever may be said, to prevent 
both one and the other.’’ For instance, he says, if one did not often 
write upon “‘the usurpation of the popes, the scandalous discords of 
their schisms’, the ‘‘horrors which their disputes and persecutions have 
aroused. 


If one did not make this familiar knowledge for young people, if only 
a small number of informed savants knew of these facts, the public would be 
as imbecile as in the days of Gregory VII. The calamities of those times of 
ignorance would inevitably be reborn for the having taken no precaution to 
prevent them... . Annihilate the study of history, you will see perhaps 
another St. Bartholomew’s Day in France, another Cromwell in England. 17 


But if it is desirable that history books should be filled with 
salutary warnings, lessons in what not to do, through the portrayal 
of evil policies and bad men, it is equally desirable that historians 
should not, though they only too commonly do, praise wicked men 
who have been of service to a dominant sect or to their country, men 
like Clovis, and King Henry VIII of England, both ‘‘monsters of 
cruelty.””18 This may be the act of a zealous citizen but such zeal 
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outrages humanity. History, fitly written, that is, in a philosophic 
spirit, will serve, moreover, not only as a moral guide but as a stimulus 
to progress since the leaders and citizens of one nation may compare 
the laws and ways of other nations with their own, and so learn from 
each other. It is this practice ‘“which excites the emulation of modern 
nations in the arts, in agriculture, in commerce.” 19 Voltaire’s friends 
and disciples, the Encyclopedists, wholeheartedly acknowledged this 
view of the use of history; and the pages of the Encyclopédie are in 
consequence filled with its application. 2° 

So too is La Chalotais’ famous plan for national education, 
drawn up in the 1760’s when, after the dissolution of the Society of 
Jesus in France, the discussion of the problem of education was very 
much to the fore. The author of this plan was the Procureur-Général 
of the Parlement of Brétagne whose indictment of the Jesuits had 
played a large part in effecting their destruction in France. One of the 
chief charges he had levelled at the Society was that its system of 
education was useless and contrary to the national interest. Feeling 
impelled to work out an alternative to the condemned system La 
Chalotais produced a plan that called for a nationally-controlled secular 
scheme of public education which would aim fundamentally at fitting 
citizens for their several functions in the state. The possibility of 
expanding education in a democratic and universal direction on the 
basis of these principles is obvious to us at this date though La 
Chalotais, being as undemocratic or as aristocratic as his brother 
philosophes, believed that the education of common people ‘‘should 
not go beyond their occupations.” 21 Nonetheless his insistence upon 
the principle that the interests of State and Nation should be made the 
basis of any system of education was a significant forecast of the future. 

History, along with geography, natural history, physical and 
mathematical recreations, is, in La Chalotais’ plan, one of the subjects 
given in the first grades of instruction. Education, he feels, should 
begin with things perceptible to the senses, that is to say, ‘‘with the 
facts”, with what may be seen, touched, weighed, measured, depicted 
and described. And history, La Chalotais emphasizes, presents “‘the 
facts about man.’’ 22 Moreover, the historian in portraying the past 
is really doing no more than describing what is taking place every day 
all around us. Consequently, if we know how to guide them rightly, 
“children can see the one as well as the other’; and there need be no 
great taxing of the child’s mind in all this. 3 The one real difficulty 
with the subject of history is the question of memory; it is because of 
this that the study of history should be begun in the earliest years. As 
with all subjects it should be made useful which in this case means an 
emphasis upon modern history, the most useful period to be studied. 
Hence this part should be taught in greater detail, and read before the 
history of earlier times. Lives of famous people, of all conditions and 
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professions — “‘heroes, scholars, celebrated women and children’? — 
are of particular importance, as well as vivid descriptions of great 
events, and “memorable examples of vice and virtue, of misfortune, 
and prosperity’’, since the most useful studies are those that have the 
greatest good effects upon morals, the conduct of life. and upon public 
and private affairs. For these ends there is no doubt, La Chalotais 
insists, that ‘“‘modern history is more useful . . . than ancient, that 
of Europe more than the histories of Egypt and of China, and the 
history of our own country more than those of foreign countries.” 
For this opinion he offers the authority of ‘“‘the learned Grotius’’ and 
‘‘of all sensible people”. 24 

Through the teaching and study of history, if the history books 
be written by men of a philosophic mind, it would be possible, La 
Chalotais felt, to reach both ‘‘the hearts and the minds’ of children. 
They would early become accustomed ‘‘to judge men and actions’, 
and would be “‘inspired with humanity, generosity, and beneficence.”’ 
What is more, ‘‘their minds would open little by little and be brought 
without effort to value the good and detest the bad.’’ They would 
soon learn that ‘‘we must not do to others what we would not wish 
others to do to us, that one is truly great only through the good which 
he does to his fellowmen, and that we must do to others all the good 
that we can do.” In fact, ‘‘the morality of children, and . . . of 
grown-ups may be reduced almost wholly to these two points.” Of 
such as these are the ‘“‘maxims taught by all the philosophers of the 
universe” which will be revealed in the study of history. 

In the later vears of national education La Chalotais continued 
to give history a leading role. Its function was to remain the same 
but an intensification and elaboration was to take place. The older 
students would be given histories in which ‘‘the moral would be more 
clearly explained, the reflections more profound, the maxims of the 
law of nations, the principles of right and wrong, and those of good 
administration more stronglv established by dealing at greater length 

with modern history.’’ This meant especially French history 
for, asks La Chalotais, “Does anyone doubt that a collection of the 
lives of the famous men of France would be a monument of great 
worth to the Nation? . . . Leta French Plutarch be born, and from 
the ashes of the heroes whose memory he will celebrate, will arise 
men who will do honor to their homes. to their century and to 
bumanity.’’ 76 

If, however, young people are really ‘to read history with profit” 
they must be instructed in the correct princinles and rules. This, it 
cannot be too strongly pointed out, is possible only if teachers and 
writers are of a truly philosophic outlook. Under such guidance 
students will know ‘what use to make of [history], what aims they 
should have in mind” in studying it. They will be able to distinguish 
betwen “‘proven and unproven facts’, and not let themselves ‘become 
the fools of ignorance, prejudice and suverstition.”” They will come to 
know those “historians upon whom they may rely with some con- 
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fidence, and the centuries upon which some light can be cast.” And 
it is very important that they should be so guided for if we read history 
only ‘‘to amuse ourselves, without aim or principles’ we merely fill 
our memories with facts, and ‘‘after reading many histories we know 
neither men nor [their] ways, neither laws nor the arts and sciences, 
neither the present world nor the world of the past, nor the relations 
between the one and the other.”’ 2” 

La Chalotais and the Encyclopedists, under the influence of 
Locke, Bolingbroke, Voltaire and other philosophe thinkers, considered 
history a fit, even a highly desirable subject, for the education of 
children. Their cantankerous colleague, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, so 
often out of line with his fellow philosophes, considered such a view 
sheer nonsense. Children’s heads were not made to be filled with 
useless names and dates, and what is more, he argued, they are not 
experienced enough to comprehend the moral lessons admittedly to be 
found in the study of history. Therefore this study should be post- 
poned until young people have been formed into sane and natural 
beings. 28 

Rousseau’s views are expressed chiefly in his Emile, ou I’ Educa- 
tion, considered by many the most influential work on education to 
be published in the eighteenth century. So far as history is concerned 
Rousseau’s model child, Emile, is not introduced to the subject until 
he is eighteen years old, when the study of the moral order is deemed 
fit. To enter upon this stage of his education Emile must begin, 
Rousseau feels, by becoming acquainted with “the human heart’’, by 
seeing man as he really is beneath the social mask. Yet it is unwise to 
start a youth on the business of ferreting into the lives of other people 
too early in his development or he may become viciously hypercritical. 
Nor is it any better to fill him with abstract principles, to give him 
“lessons that sound like lessons’’, to substitute your own authority 
for his experience. Therefore, “‘to put the human heart within his 
reach without risk of spoiling his own’’, Rousseau proposes to show 
him “‘men at a distance . . . in other times and places’ in order that 
he may be able ‘‘to watch the [human] scene without having to take 
part therein.’’ ‘“There,’’ says Rousseau, ‘‘is the moment of history.’’ 2 
And he goes on, 


In order to know men you have to see them act. In society you hear 
them speak; they show their talk and hide their actions, but in history they 
are unmasked. One judges them on the facts. Even what they say helps us 
to evaluate them for by comparing what they do with what they say we can 
see at one and the same time what they are and what they wish to appear; 
the more they disguise themselves the better are they known. 30 


Truly, it is difficult, thinks Rousseau, to have history properly 
written since historians are inclined to stress the seamy more than the 
good side of humanity, and to distort the historical picture according 
to their own biasses. This is especially true of modern history, 
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making it thus of far less use than ancient; for of what value is the 
study of history if you can’t be sure of the accuracy of the accounts in 
the history books. ‘Thucydides, Rousseau considers the best of his- 
torians since he ‘‘reports the facts without judging them.’ %!_ But in 
any case a biographical approach to the subject is to be preferred to 
general history since it is knowledge of the human heart that is being 
sought, and, though man must be studied in the mass he has to be 
seen as an individual first. Of all writers Plutarch is the master of 
this art. 32 What is ultimately to be acquired is moral wisdom. and 
if this may be learned best through direct experience, where this way 
would prove too dangerous it is better to learn ‘‘the lesson from his- 
tory.” 33 The lesson most to be learned, Rousseau forcibly reminds 
Emile, is, ‘““To thine own self be true.” 34 Jean-Jacques, in other 
words, however much he may challenge or invert the propositions of 
his fellow philosophes, is not so far removed from them as he or they 
thought. His proposal to use history as a teacher of moral wisdom is 
partial evidence of this. And with his stress upon learning from his- 
tory without endangering oneself he brings us back even to Bishop 
Bossuet. 

In the century, then, from Bossuet to La Chalotais and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau the different lessons which men hoped to teach and 
to learn through the study of history are an indication of the transition 
which was ushering in the Age of Enlightenment, the era of the 
philosophes. Lessons of religious faith, of loyalty to Church and 
Pope, to a King divinely instituted, give way to those of reason and 
common sense, of loyalty to state and nation, of love of humanity and 
of individual integrity. Yet, through every change, there remains this 
belief in common—the uniting faith that binds Voltaire and Rousseau 
to Bossuet — that the study of history is an entrance way into human 
life, an initiation into human wisdom — political, social, and above 
all, moral. So, to the thinkers of that age, history must ever be a 
teacher of lessons. This to them is the function of history; and if 
historians should fail to fulfill that function they and their subject 
must be counted as useless, even worse than useless, for they might 


then become corrupters of men. 
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À BASIC problem in historiography is to determine the factors that 
condition an historian’s approach to his craft. His writings will 
usually show the extent to which he is a child of his time and will 
provide, to some degree, an index to his psychology. In some his- 
torians, such as Guglielmo Ferrero (1871-1942), the influence of the 
distinctively personal emotional stresses is more easily discernible than 
in others. Hence this paper is particularly concerned with the relation- 
ship between the events of his personal life and his writings at any 
given period. 

Ferrero did not follow the prescribed path of a would-be pro- 
fessor of history. Product of a middle-class liberal milieu, he attended 
several universities, but never took a degree. Asa student, he did not 
subject himself to any training in historical methodology; he was, in 
fact, more interested in law, literature, and sociology than in history. 
In 1893 he collaborated with his future father-in-law Cesare 
Lombroso, the celebrated criminologist, in a study on criminal 
anthropology, ! and in the same year he also published a book on the 
psychological laws of symbolism.? A trip to Britain and Germany 
which he made at this time offers an example of his immediate and 
intense reaction to personal experience. In Europa gtovane (1897), 
a volume of reflections and generalizations, he glorified these countries 
and contrasted their energy and spirit with what he considered to be 
the senility and decadence of the Latin countries. His socialism and 
pacifism were reflected in a series of lectures on disarmament, published 
as Militarismo (Milan, 1897). Asa result he was invited to join the 
editorial staff of Milan’s radical, republican paper, the Secolo, but, 
disillusioned with its futile campaign against the existing political 
system, he retired from journalism and devoted himself to the study 
of history. 

The discussion aroused by his Europa gtovane had raised doubts 
in his mind about the wisdom of using industrial success as the best 
means of judging the greatness of à people. Since Roman history 
showed a perfect example of a state that had been great and became 
decadent, he turned to it for more precise criteria of ‘“whether a people 
is ascending or descending’; the result was a five-volume study, 
Grandezza e decadenza di Roma, 4 which appeared between 1902- 
1908. His appraisal of the two centuries of Roman history beginning 
in 78 B.C. convinced Ferrero that the ancient world judged as symbols 


1C. Lombroso and G. Ferrero, La donna delinguente, (Milan, 1893). 

2G. Ferrero, Les lois psychologiques du symbolisme, (Paris, 1895). 
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4English Translation: The Greatness and Decline of Rome, (5 vols., New 
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of decadence many features which modern industry was imposing on 
the world as indications of progress. If, as the ancients contended, the 
growth of wealth and of luxury were signs of corruption, then the 
modern world was decadent, and its most decadent nations were Eng- 
land and Germany, the ones which he had admired as the most pro- 
gressive. Since he was anxious to find laws of society that would be 
applicable to all ages, Ferrero now asked himself who had then the 
more valid criteria of judgment, the ancients or the moderns? 

His sociological orientation, of which Benedetto Croce® was 
especially critical, is evident throughout Ferrero’s work. For example, 
in Grandezza e decadenza di Roma, he slighted the role of the indi- 
vidual in history and emphasized that played by the economic devel- 
opment of society. Indeed, he carried this economic determinism to 
the point where he regarded the political and social life of Rome as 
almost completely dependent on its economic life. Great men, he 
stated, are unaware of the historic forces of which they are the toys. 
A Caesar is only ‘‘the blind instrument of destiny”, a “‘titanic 
destroyer” © whose career was but a product and symbol of conflict 
between powerful economic forces, between a rising mercantile age and 
an old world society; the key to Roman History is to be found in the 
general political expansion, the production of psychological pressures 
by social, political and economic conditions which resulted in the 
development of personal ambitions. In this manner Ferrero conceived 
the important place of psychology in history, a fact not surprising in 
view of his interest and training in psychology and criminology. He 
even went so far as to suggest that the destruction of Carthage had 
been responsible for a fundamental change in the Italian people from 
patient, dogged, and hardy to “‘nervous, excitable and unbalanced’’. 7 
Ferrero himself admitted elsewhere that he had sought to reduce 
Roman History to a ‘‘psychological phenomenon which everyone, who 
merely looks about himself, can observe.’’ ® 

This sociological and psychological orientation was more than 
the natural result of his personal interest and studies. It reflected also 
a conflict which dominated the Italian intellectual world of the period, 
a conflict between the positivism that had held sway since the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century and the neo-Hegelian idealism, whose 
leading spokesmen, Croce and Gentile, had founded Critica in 1902, 
as a vehicle for their views. As a participant in this controversy 
Ferrero asserted his faith in that aspect of positivistic historiography 
that emphasizes not the compilation of facts but the history of groups 
and societies, the recurring pattern and uniformities, the general laws 
governing the course of historical events. While there are no references 
to Karl Lamprecht in his works, Ferrero would likely have agreed with 
his dictum that ‘History is primarily a socio-psychological science.” 9 


5In a book review in Critica, IX, (Rome, 1911), 151. 
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Ferrero’s desire to make ‘‘the present intelligible by studying the 
past’’ 1° and to interpret the past in terms of the present led him to 
make extensive use of current political terminology and of historical 
parallels. His pages were filled with such current political concepts as 
“urban. proletariat,’ 11 ‘‘conservative party,” 12 ‘‘middle classes,” 15 
‘‘reactionaries, ’ 14 and ‘‘democratic party.’ 15 He compared Crassus 
to ‘many of the jewish bankers’ 16 of the Nineteenth Century, 
Cataline to William Jennings Bryan, 17 Clodius to a Tammany Hall 
organizer 18 and Caesar to a ‘““Tammany Boss of New York.” 19 
Although these devices found no favour among members of the 
academic profession, his clear, vivid and colourful language, made 
history popular and entertaining for non-academic readers. 

The appearance of the first two volumes of Grandezza e 
decadenza di Roma brought Ferrero international renown. In 1906 
he was invited to lecture at the Collége de France and was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. He visited Argentina under the 
sponsorship of a prominent Buenos Aires newspaper and went to 
Brazil at the request of the Brazilian Academy. In 1908, President 
Theodore Roosevelt invited him to the United States where he also 
delivered the Lowell Lectures 2° and taught at Columbia University 
and at the University of Chicago. 

The visit to Germany and England had led to the young Ferrero’s 
intellectual awakening, those to the Americas resulted in ‘‘an intel- 
lectual crisis which decided definitively the direction of my thought.”’ #2 
This event is best reflected in Ancient Rome and Modern America 
(New York, 1914), and in Europe’s Fateful Hour (New York, 
1918), a series of essays in which history is used as a means of 
understanding contemporary problems. Although he was beginning 
to question the validity of his criteria of ‘“‘progress’’, he continued to 
apply it to what he saw around him, and concluded that here was the 
fullest flowering of that questionable ‘‘progress’’. He was seeing a 
struggle between the ancient desire for quality and the modern desire 
for quantity which, he felt, had begun with the idea of progress in 
the Eighteenth Century, and which had come to the fore with the 
French Revolution. No longer an optimistic liberal, he had come to 
believe that since 1789 Europe had unfortunately abandoned the 
philosophic doctrines which sustain the principle of authority and 
which form the solid basis of religion, tradition, and the family. At 
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the same time, he questioned the ability of science ‘‘to give men all 
those benefits which the worshippers of progress are promising.” 22 

The outbreak of the First World War only confirmed Ferrero’s 
worst suspicions about this quantitative point of view, and about 
Germany where it was most extreme. The European holocaust was 
caused, above all, by “‘that unshakable optimism, that blind faith in 
the progress and strength of men . . . . Western civilization was on 
the way to thinking itself omnipotent.” 23 

Actually his attacks on Germany, and on the influence of German 
intellectual currents on Italian thought, preceded the outbreak of the 
war during which he was an ardent interventionist against the Central 
Powers. Before 1914 he had decried the “‘invasion of protestant 
culture in Italy” 24 and the post-1870 influence of the ‘‘mystical’’ 
protestant mind on the Latin spirit. Some of his bitterness towards 
“Germanized”’ Italian intellectuals was due, no doubt, to the successful 
opposition of the faculty of the University of Rome in 1910 to his 
appointment to the chair of philosophy of history. They argued that 
he sought to turn history into sociology, while he accused them of 
accepting ‘the warmed-up left-overs of the German philosophic 
kitchen’’ 25 and insisted that Comte, not Hegel, had best understood 
“the problems of history, its methods, its role and its limits.’’ 26 

The post-war years found Ferrero evaluating the new crisis in 
Europe. Up to this point he had devoted his attention primarily to 
the one aspect of his dual intention, that of interpreting the past in 
terms of the present. Now he concentrated more upon the effort to 
make the present intelligible by studying the past. Hence he turned 
to Roman history once more and re-examined the political crisis of the 
Third Century A.D. “‘to find out what light its history can throw 
upon the conditions of today.” 27 He saw the danger of anarchy 
resulting, both then and now, from the lack of any avowed principle 
of authority. At the same time he was proclaiming his faith in the 
League of Nations. But as early as 1920, he became disillusioned 
with the peace-makers and prophesied that, ‘‘the recent war is but the 
prelude to a later and more gigantic conflict of arms.’’ 28 

Against Fascism in Italy Ferrero waged a relentless war. He 
attributed its growth to the fear of communism among the bourgeoisie, 
to the post-war disillusionment, and to the spiritual debris of the 
dying Nineteenth Century, ‘‘Nietzscheism, imperialism, amoralism, 
idealism, and anti-Christianism.’’ 29 In impassioned rhetoric he be- 
moaned the fact that for a century Europe had left ‘“‘the narrow prison 
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of humble truths and common sense,’ 9° and he advocated a return to 
a form of ‘‘asceticism.”’ 31 His life in Fascist Italy was not a happy 
one. When refused a passport, he took refuge in writing historical 
novels. 32 Eventually in 1930 he was allowed to leave and he finally 
settled in Switzerland, where he received his first academic appointment 
as Professor of Modern History at the University of Geneva. There, 
in 1931, he published The Unity of the World. Charles A. Beard 
went so far as to prophesy that this would become ‘‘one of the 
universal classics to be read with Plato and Aristotle by the long 
generations to come.” 33 

During the last three years of his life, Ferrero published an 
“historical and philosophic trilogy 34 which will thoroughly examine 
the problem of the origin, development, and nature of the revolu- 
tionary state.’’5 Once again his purpose was to derive lessons from 
the past, in this instance from the period 1789-1815, that might 
guide the present, more specifically the peacemakers of the post-war 
period. Ferrero’s thesis was that fear is ‘‘the original sin of life’’, 36 
the primordial evil, ‘‘the soul of the living universe.”’ 37 Man is “born 
full of fear, and he lives a prey to terror.’’ 38 The fall of the Bastille, 
in 1789, was ‘‘the most serious, the most mysterious, the most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in history.” 39 Henceforth, an increasing fear, 
which was convulsed into terror and transmitted to the Directory and 
to Bonaparte, lay behind all events. Brumaire was ‘‘a product of 
fear’, and it was ‘“‘fear and only fear’ # and not a. craving for 
power, the illusion of grandeur or headlong ambition that led 
Napoleon to renew the war in 1803.42 ‘“The fundamental secret of 
his Py 2poleonss whole policy, like that of the Revolution, was 
fear 

The significance of fear was first manifested to Ferrero by one of 
his encounters with Fascism. A personal warning from Mussolini 
had ended with the ominous words “that the French Revolution 
treated its enemies in quite a different fashion.” # The cause of this 
threat had been a private letter of his which had been used as the basis 
of an anti-Fascist article in a New York newspaper. The interest 
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shown by the head of a presumably stable government in an article 
published in a foreign country astonished Ferrero. Later he read how 
Napoleon had stifled the freedom of the press. ‘‘And the more I com- 
pared what I had seen in Italy after 1922 with the pale and lifeless 
account of the historians I was reading the better I understood ... . 
And one day at last the light dawned upon me. Supposing the 
analogy were not an accident but a revelation?” 45 On the basis of this 
“revelation’’, Ferrero outlined his theory of fear, showing how power 
acquired through a coup d’état had the ‘‘diabolical property’ of 
frightening the one who assumed it before it frightened others. 46 

Ferrero felt that the world of 1940 was witnessing ‘‘the repeti- 
tion of Napoleon’s adventure on a world-wide scale — Napoleon’s 
adventure translated into German’ 47 — hence he sought in these 
studies some redeeming individual and some meaningful action which 
could serve as guides to the post-war peacemakers. He found the 
former in the person of Talleyrand, the one man “‘who did not become 
a prey to the general panic’’ #8 of the revolutionary period, who broke 
the spell of fear and saved ‘‘France, Europe and the whole of man- 
kind”. 49 The latter he found in Talleyrand’s persuasion of Alexander 
I, on March 31, 1814, to accept the restoration of the Bourbons and 
thereby acknowledge the principle of legitimacy in the reconstruction 
of Europe. Ferrero arrived at this interpretation in 1918, when he 
found himself at a loss to provide a remedy for the malaise of the 
Twentieth Century. Then, ‘one day while reading Talleyrand’s 
Memoirs, I came across seven pages in the second volume (pp. 155- 
162) that revealed to me the existence of the principles of legitimacy. 
The revelation was momentous. From then on I began to see clear[ly] 
in the history of mankind and in my own destiny.’’ 5! This statement 
demonstrates his basic approach to the writing of history in the later 
period. He relied on suddent flashes of illuminations, revelations, or 
on circumstantial personal accident. 

In these volumes Ferrero was also undertaking a work of revision. 
He minimized Napoleon’s role in the Italian campaign of 1796-97, 
arguing that he had merely carried out the detailed instructions of the 
Directory. 52 This view led to a lively debate with Louis Madelin in 
the Echo de Paris in the winter of 1937 in which Ferrero was worsted. 
Ferrero, as Peter Geyl points out, has been the only historian of any 
importance to deny Napoleon’s military genius *? and to defend 
Talleyrand. 54 

In Principles of Power, his last book, he defined government as 
legitimate ‘‘if the power is conferred and exercised according to prin- 
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ciples and rules accepted without discussion by those who must 
obey.'’ 55 In the history of western culture he saw only four principles 
of legitimacy, the elective, the hereditary, the aristo-monarchic, and 
the democratic. © He argued that only these justifications of power 
could give government without fear. Ferrero was obviously quite 
undisturbed by the contradictions that could be found in his discussion 
of legitimacy. He conceded that the principles of legitimacy were 
‘fragile’, ‘‘human’’, ‘‘limited’’, ‘empirical’, and “‘unstable’’, and he 
even admitted: ‘‘any philosophical hack can demonstrate their absurd- 
ity’’. 57 In places the reader is often left wandering amidst the author’s 
maze of rhetorical language, repetitions, elaborations, and self analysis. 
Perhaps all this is understandable if one accepts the extraordinary 
claim that, “principles of legitimacy are not to be found in philosophy, 
in religion, in history, in law, or in any of the intellectual culture of 
the West,’’ but only in seven pages of Talleyrand’s Memoirs and in a 
few pensées from Pascal which constitute ‘“‘the entire literature on 
legitimacy in the West.” 58 Uninhibited by intellectual modesty, 
Ferrero contended that his Principles of Power ‘‘for the first time’ 59 
posed the problem of the legitimacy of government. He also boasted 
that, although only a professor, he had “‘one advantage over the 
mighty ones of the earth . . . they have been accomplishing and are 
accomplishing the destruction of the world without knowing what 
they were and are about, whereas I do understand.”’ 6 Now he also 
understood what had baffled him in the Italy of his youth when, in 
1894, a pamphlet against Crispi had brought him two months in 
prison. He realized that the shortcomings of the Giolittian system 
were caused not by unscrupulous and incompetent politicians but by 
the evils of ‘‘quasi-legitimacy”. The House of Savoy was not legit- 
imate outside of Piedmont-Sardinia. Ferrero saw himself as the “‘first 
who has understood and reconstructed”’ that political crisis, ‘‘and I am 
the first to conjure it up, after fifty years, in the hope that it may serve 
as an atonement.”’ 61 

In Principles of Power he attributed the intellectual chaos of the 
twentieth century to “‘progressive secularization of thought and of 
life’ © and to the abandonment of traditional philosophy. He did 
not believe, however, that religion could be the guide for society 
because the present crisis ‘is beyond the strength of all other spiritual 
and temporal power of the universe.” ® Since it was of a political 
nature, only the principle of democratic legitimacy — the delegation 
of power by the people — could be a solution to the chaos that had 
beset the world from 1815, and more particularly since 1918 when 
the monarchic principle was destroyed. 
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The concept of the role of history as it emerges from a study of 
Ferrero’s books is eminently practical. In 1910 he spoke of the 
philosophy of history as being nothing but ‘‘an innovation in the 
method of teaching history.’’ 6 His aim was to study the component 
parts of important historical phenomena such as wars, revolutions, 
dynasties, and republics so as ‘‘to bring them close to the causes, to 
the facts, to persons, to passions and to ideas already known through 
preceding experience and knowledge.’ 65 If to this is added his own 
description of another of his works as a ‘“‘treatise of philosophy or 
sociology’’, $6 it seems evident that he considered the philosophy of 
history to mean the sociology of history, and history, sociology and 
philosophy to be interchangeable terms. To him history represented 
past sociology. He was seeking the hidden key, the one incident to 
solve the riddle that baffled him. After his discovery of the principle 
of legitimacy, Ferrero became obsessed with the urgent necessity of 
convincing the world of its efficacy. In 1939, he described himself as 
“condemned by sombre destiny to continue my struggle alone against 
the fear neurosis of the present age.’’ 8’ ‘Yet while he was normally 
obsessed by contemporary political considerations, he seemed com- 
pletely blind to the presence of Communism in the modern world. 
For example, he regarded the Russian Revolution as merely ‘‘a con- 
sequence of the decay of monarchic legitimacy.’’ © 

As an historian, he exaggerated and oversimplified too readily 
and was too anxious to make use of the comparative method. For 
comparisons to be of value a writer must test his analogies so as to 
determine to what extent the factors involved are similar. Ferrero 
fails to carry out this testing process, and his readers are soon aware 
of it. Similarly his parallels, even though they remain interesting, are 
unreliable and dangerous. His generalizations were seldom limited or 
qualified. The “‘never’’ and the “‘always’’ dot his works. ‘‘Napoleon,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘never aspired after either a world empire or the hegemony 
of Europe.’’ ® With the facility of the journalist, he seemed indiffer- 
ent towards the customary accoutrements of the scholar. Although 
he appears to have based his studies almost exclusively on primary 
documents, the reader sometimes doubts whether he was familiar with 
the latest research on the subjects with which he was dealing. 

For these reasons Ferrerian historiography evoked little favorable 
response from academic historians. This coolness may be partially 
attributed to their jealousy of his popularity and/or to the academic 
prejudice that when laymen praise a book it is time for the scholar to 
protest. Whatever the cause they reciprocated the distrust and con- 
tempt in which he had held them ever since their unfavorable reception 
of his volumes on Julius Caesar. A sad but hopeful man, he remained, 
to the end, faithful to the ‘‘sudden illumination” of 1918 which had 
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revealed to him ‘‘the key to the history of the nineteenth century.’ 7 
Up to his death in 1942, he clung to the idea that after the war all 
would quickly return to order, if only the principle of democratic 
legitimacy were to be adopted. 71 

To the student of history Ferrero’s books are important, not as a 
source of accurate and authoritative factual references, or a profound 
philosophy of history, but for their challenging reinterpretations of 
men and events. He was highly subjective and impressionable: to him 
the events of the past became alive, ‘‘in the light of my personal exper- 
iences, even when the historian had only half understood them or had 
not understood them at all.’’7 Seldom objective, often arrogant, 
contemptuous of academic historians, he still possesses an interest for 
us because of his distinct flair for the controversial and his suggestive 
and provocative insights. 
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FAREWELL TO GERMAN HISTORY? 
REVISIONISISM VERSUS TRADITIONALISM 
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AT THE END of the second World War the European political system 
lay in ruins; and Germany, the latest of the European ‘‘world powers” 
to enter the stage of history, was reduced to what Friedrich Meinecke 
aptly termed ‘‘a burnt-out crater of great power politics’’.1 What 
was destroyed in May, 1945, was not only Hitler’s ‘‘thousand-year 
Reich”’ but Bismarck’s more modest creation, which had survived the 
collapse of 1918. Against this background German historians resumed 
their activities a decade ago. If, as is often asserted, every generation 
must rewrite its own history, it was only natural that German his- 
torians should ask why this catastrophe had fallen upon Europe and 
on Germany. But only total defeat — on a scale far beyond that of 
Jena or Sedan — could provoke widespread questioning of long-held 
and cherished fundamental beliefs, such as the uniqueness of German 
traditions in contradistinction to those of the west, the exaltation of 
the state and of power preached by Hegel and his disciples, and the 
legacies of Luther, Frederick the Great. and Bismarck. 

This questioning had begun after the first World War, but the 
readiness for a self-examination after November, 1918, ended in 
determination to defend the old pattern. Instead of explaining the 
real reasons for the German collapse, most historians added fuel to the 
nationalist flames by encouraging the stab-in-the-back legend and by 
attacking the Versailles Diktat and the allegation of German war 
guilt.2 As Ludwig Dehio, one of the editors of the Historische 
Zeitschrift, wrote recently, ‘“We puzzled over the defeat in order to 
prove to ourselves that it need not have happened, not that it had very 
good reasons for happening. We wanted to prove that it came about 
because of avoidable errors rather than as the result of exaggeration of 
our general conceptions.” 3 Only a few German historians became 
exponents of the Republic, 4 or sought to establish some rapprochement 
between Western and German political and historical thinking. ° Most 
rose gallantly to the defence of Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns. 
Others, less blatantly nationalistic, set out to bring hope and courage 
to a defeated and humiliated generation through writing of Germany's 
past revivals, frequently with full objectivity, but often with the 
national moral clearly indicated in preface or conclusion: a departure 
from purely scientific history which was almost universally accepted 
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in Germany as a national duty.6 Scarcely a German historian was 
able to judge impartially the development of Prussia~Germany since 
1866, still less the origins and course of the first World War.’ Of the 
few who stood against the tide, some, after 1933, chose the path of 
exile. Those who remained were able to pursue their scholarly labours 
with, perhaps, surprisingly little interference, in part because they 
avoided dangerous topics, in part because of the ignorance and crudity 
of their Nazi supervisors. 8 Some actively supported the National 
Socialists; some took a heroic part in the resistance. But the role of 
German professors was on the whole an inglorious one; and it was 
only with the turn of the tide at Stalingrad that most historians found 
the inner strength and conviction to resume the task shirked a quarter 
century earlier. The change which has resulted may well be described 
as revolutionary, 9 especially when contrasted with the refusal to accept 
the verdict of history after 1918. 

Such a development gives ground for optimism in view of the 
close relationship in the past between German history and German 
politics, and the service rendered to the national cause by nineteenth 
century historians. The main tenets of the National Liberals received 
their crudest and most effective representative in Treitschke, whose “T 
am a thousand times more a patriot than a professor’ was an advance, 
mathematically speaking, on Von Sybel’s “‘I am four-sevenths poli- 
tician and three-sevenths professor’. Behind them lay Hegel’s ideal- 
ization of the state and of power, and the anti-liberal and anti-demo- 
cratic implications of Ranke‘s doctrine of the “primacy of foreign 
policy,” with a political philosophy now recognized as one of the 
landmarks in the revolt against the west, “upholding against the 
advocates of western liberalism a new Prussophilism, which in time 
grew into Germanophilism.” 1° This divergence from the mainstream 
of the west was critical for Germany’s future, political as well as intel- 
lectual. It was further widened in the historiography of the twentieth 
century when Friedrich Meinecke turned for standards and inspiration 
to the works of Ranke. His theory of Historismus included a highly 
rationalized defence of the status quo, i.e., of the standards of German 
society before World War I, !! and his work was in part responsible 
for the projecting of the main tenets of the Prussian School of histor- 
iography into the twentieth century. 12 
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This makes Meinecke’s near-death-bed conversion to western 
liberalism of interest and importance. He was the first German his- 
torian to draw bold and courageous conclusion from the catastrophe 
of 1945; and until his death in 1954 at the age of 94 (a year older than 
Ranke) he was the main source of inspiration and guidance for the 
small but important band of historians who set out to revise the 
traditional picture of German history. For most of his long career 
Meinecke was regarded as a beacon of liberalism in authoritarian Ger- 
many, but for him freedom meant the freedom of the Rechtsstaat, 
freedom, that is, within the framework of the authoritarian state. He 
was born into the strictest conservative Old-Prussian circle, his back- 
ground satiated with anti-liberalism, anti-semitism, and a fervent 
Bismarckianism. Yet he admired western liberalism and sought to 
bring Weimar and Potsdam into harmony. This personal evolution 
he has traced with charming candour in his Die deutsche Katastrophe, 
written in the months immediately after the war, and translated in 
1950 as The German Catastrophe. A mixture of profound historical 
insight and of a reluctance to accept the full responsibility for the 
lesson of history, it is still probably the most serious attempt on the 
part of a German to explain — how did it happen? He finds the seeds 
of collapse in the worship of power by the German ruling classes. 
“Bismarck’s founding of the German Empire,” he writes in a char- 
acteristic passage, ‘‘was an achievement of historic greatness, and the 
enthusiastic reception which we who grew up with it gave it remains 
a precious memory. But today we must admit that formerly, in the 
brilliance of the achievement, we saw too little the hidden dark points 
where it was vulnerable, and where disease might later set in.” 13 The 
inherent evils could be controlled in Bismarck’s day, but disaster over- 
whelmed the mass democracy of the twentieth century when “from 
being an aristocratic affair. Machiavellism became a bourgeois affair 
and finally became mass Machiavellism.” 14 Germany must therefore 
renounce the desire to become a world power, which had twice proven 
“a false idol’; and in what was at once a message of hope and a 
counsel of despair, he advised his countrymen to look to Holland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland as guides for Germany’s future. ‘The work 
of Bismarck’s era,’’ he concluded, ‘‘has been destroyed through our own 
fault, and we must go back beyond its ruins to seek out the ways of 
Goethe’s era.’’ 15 

Meinecke recognized that a radical break must be made with 
Germany's military past, for of the “higher and lower principle’ 
which he saw always struggling with one another for the Prussian 
soul, the “lower and degenerate militarism which could blindly become 
the tool of Hitler and reach its last vicious peak in the Waffen S.S.” 
had won out. 16 German historians, he wrote, could not abandon all 
Germany’s traditions and behave as apostates, but he insisted that ‘‘our 
customary picture of the history under which we grew to greatness 
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needs a fundamental revision in order to discriminate between what 
was valuable and what was valueless.”’ 17 ‘There is much.” he wrote 
in his last substantial scholarly utterance, ‘‘that we must relearn,’’ and 
he questioned whether Ranke, who had been his “guiding star’’ since 
his student days, was not a less reliable guide than Jacob Burckhardt. 18 
As far back as 1924 he had pointed out the dangerous consequences of 
Ranke’s concept of the state and the ennoblement of power, 9 but it 
took twelve years of Nazi rule and the crushing of the German state to 
persuade him that the Swiss historian had presented a truer diagnosis 
of Germany’s position and a more accurate prognosis of her future. 20 

Meinecke’s views on Ranke and Burckhardt can be read in a 
remarkable book entitled German History: Some New German Views, 
published in 1954. Prefaced by a penetrating survey by the editor, 
Hans Kohn, professor at Smith College, it contains in translation pro- 
fessions of faith by nine other historians who may be said to constitute 
the vanguard of the revisionist school. All give ample evidence of 
Meinecke’s influence. All tend to blame the catastrophe on the increas- 
ing alienation of Germany from the west. All are conscious of the 
responsibility of past generations of German historians. All challenge 
some of the fundamental value judgments of their predecessors. All 
are to some extent open to the charge of depreciating the power realities 
imposed by Germany’s geographical position; 2! but of their sincerity 
and determination to achieve a fresh synthesis of German history there 
can be no doubt. 

The problem of Bismarck bulks large in this “‘re-thinking’’. The 
flood of new materials which became available after the first World 
War added ‘‘new stones to the pyramid’”’ but did not alter the shape 
of the traditional or official picture of Bismarck. 22. The lessons of the 
two wars would probably have produced a reconsideration of his place 
in German (and European) history, but this process was immensely 
speeded up by the appearance during the war of a new biography on 
a monumental scale. It is a curious commentary on German histor- 
iography that despite all the Bismarckian studies undertaken since 
1898, there had appeared no really satisfactory biography. Erich 
Eyck’s three volume study, published in Switzerland, 3 is the 
first complete work to be based on critical research in the sources, and 
constitutes a notable success in synthesizing the voluminous and 
widely dispersed fragments on which our knowledge of Bismarck was 
based. It was not only the first large, rounded biography (written, 
to the chagrin of German historians, by an ‘‘outsider’’? — a non-pro- 
fessional and a German who makes his home in England), but it 
represents the first major attempt to put forward the position of 
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Bismarck’s liberal opponents in a well-supported analysis. It 
includes, as for no other statesman, an elaborate register of his sins, 
set out with a jurist’s honesty, and concluding with a broadminded 
appraisal of Bismarck as ‘‘no figure to be loved, still less to be imitated, 
but one to be studied — and with all critical reservations — to be 
admired.” © 

Eyck’s main thesis is that Bismarck by destroying the liberal 
movement steered Germany along a course which ultimately proved 
fatal. This is one of the assertions which has been most frequently 
challenged in the ‘Bismarck controversy’’ which at times has centred 
more around Eyck than Bismarck. Among the most forthright of 
Eyck’s challengers is Franz Schnabel, a south German Catholic who 
fills the largest lecture room at Munich and who is in some respects 
Meinecke’s spiritual heir. He regards Eyck’s biography not as a 
definitive conclusion but as a valuable start in reassessing Bismarck. 
But he rejects Eyck’s thesis that the National Liberal movement was 
on the “‘right track’’, maintaining (along with Namier) that the 
Liberals were even more nationalistically inclined than Bismarck. 
Going in some respects further than Eyck, whose criticism is reserved 
for Bismarck’s means, not his ends, Schnabel argues that Bismarck’s 
chief sin was in pressing for the Kleindeutsch or Greater Prussian 
national state, instead of working for a federation of the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe on the lines set forth by such publicists as 
Constantin Franz. 

In this controversy there is a danger that Bismarck (and Hitler) 
may be made scapegoats for the German past, a view not shared by 
Schnabel and emphatically rejected by Alfred Von Martin, who insists 
that “‘We must ask ourselves how the German people came to give first 
Bismarck and then Hitler their opportunities.’ 26 Similarly Ludwig 
Dehio concludes by courageously demanding a ‘‘ruthless recognition 
of the frightful role which we have played as the last and therefore the 
most demoniacal hegemonic power of old Europe in decline.” ?7 
According to Walther Hofer, a young Swiss historian teaching at the 
Free University of Berlin, such a revision requires ‘‘a genuine historical 
analysis of German history and its criticism in a true historical spirit 

differentiating anew between true and false values in history 

. by changing the direction of the searchlights into the past,” and 
he suggests as targets for critical examination the three traditional con- 
cepts: that power is idealized and glorified, that war is heroic and 
moral, and that the national idea is radicalized and made absolute. 78 
Hofer, who stepped into the front rank with his important book on 
Meinecke’s Geschichtschretbung und Weltanschauung, ?9 has recently 
applied the text which he preaches in his book Die Entfesselung des 
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Zweiten Weltkrieges (1954) —the title is significant, Die Entfesselung, 
not Der Ausbruch, an objective, if brief, analysis of international 
relations in the summer of 1939, in which he places the responsibility 
for war squarely on Hitler and Ribbentrop, and blames Hitler for 
bringing Soviet power into Central Europe. % As Hofer’s book 
indicates, contemporary history, which was formerly left almost 
exclusively to the unscientific cultivation of journalists and dema- 
gogues, is now receiving scholarly attention in German universities. 
This development has received a great stimulus from the founding at 
Munich of the Institut für Zeitgeschichte to collect sources relevant to 
Nazism and to investigate the susceptibility of the German nation to 
Hitler. Besides Hofer’s book it has published other monographs and 
bibliographies, as well as an excellent quarterly. 3! 


TW 

Among the German historians of the first rank who are not 
represented in Kohn’s book is Gerhard Ritter, although his views are 
referred to in virtually every contribution. A professor at Freiburg 
since 1925, a Protestant enjoying the tolerance of a Catholic univer- 
sity as did his predecessor, Meinecke, Ritter, according to G. P. Gooch, 
ranks next to Meinecke as “‘perhaps the most distinguished and cer- 
tainly the most productive of German scholars in the field of modern 
history.”’ 92 His writings are indeed extensive. He began with studies 
in late scholastic philosophy; he developed a special interest in the 
Reformation; but he has turned increasingly to more recent history 
with (among others) a biography of Frederick the Great, a massive 
two-volume life of Stein, a critical edition of Bismarck’s Memoirs (in 
the collected works), a series of studies on the nature of power, a sketch 
of modern German thinking on the state, a history of the problem of 
militarism in Germany, and a biography of Carl Goerdeler, the leading 
figure in the German resistance. And from his pen has come an 
unending stream of articles for learned journals, for collective works, 
and for the more popular press and periodicals. 

Ritter has claimed that he, along with Meinecke, was the first to 
begin to revise the traditional picture of German history after the great 
catastrophe of 1945.33 In support of this claim he can point to his 
Presidential Address to the first meeting of German historians after 
the war, in September, 1949, in which he recognized that German 
historical writing had in the past deepened and widened the alienation 
of German thought from the west which had begun with the War of 
Liberation, and warned against ‘‘the great, often excessive enthusiasm 
for the state’; against the undue emphasis on diplomatic history and 
on the struggle for power among states; and against Ranke’s doctrine 
of the primacy of foreign policy, which had made his universal history 
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a tale of the development and differentiation of nation states, and his 
successors therefore more or less national historians. He called for 

sober self-reflection, for frank and critical examination” of German s 
historical traditions. # Like Meinecke’s, Ritter’s appeal was for a 
revision of values, ideals and convictions, not of facts. 35 He had 
already given some indication of what he expected from the German 
historical fraternity in his Geschichte als Bildungsmacht, 36 a small but 
significant contribution to revisionist literature, especially in view of 
the fact that Ritter’s earlier books had shown him to be a conserva- 
tive. 37 Here, as in his other recent writings, Ritter recognizes that 
Germany has shared in the common values of western civilization, and 
he calls for ‘‘observing the modern history of Europe from the other 
side of the Rhine-Vosges frontier as well.” 38 He wants to break 
through the legends about English policy which were systematically 
preached by the Pan-Germans, the Navy League, and the Nazis, and 
to achieve some understanding of the special characteristics of British 
development. 3° He urges study of the Slavs, the peoples with whom 
the Germans must share the ‘“‘living space” of east and central Europe. 
Here too, the legend of Volk ohne Raum must be wiped away. 4 
Ritter is extremely critical of the Ludendorff type of militarism; # he 
blames the Pan-Germans and the Colonial League for much of the 
misunderstandings before 1914; 4 he recognizes the inadequacies of 
William II and the dangers of his sabre-rattling; * he expressly calls 
the annexation of Lorraine and the menace to France in 1875 mis- 
takes: 44 he is anxious that the consequences of Bismarck’s method of 
solving the German problem and of his domestic and social policies 
should be understood. 4° Ritter is thus by no means a nationalist in 
the sense of chauvinist. Nor by any stretch of imagination can he be 
accused of defence of the Nazis. While Meinecke sought to indicate 
certain positive elements in Hitlerism, * Ritter rejects it in toto. Asa 
member of the Freiburg ‘“‘circle’’, and associated with resistance groups 
within the Evangelical Church, he was active on the civilian side of 
the July 20 plot. He was one of the last to see Goerdeler alive, and 
was himself imprisoned from September, 1944, until liberated by the 
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Most of Ritter’s recent writings are concerned with current 
politics: his Stein, produced under the Weimar Republic, is an 
example of those works which pointed to lessons in the introduction 
or conclusion; *? his Friedrich der Grosse (1939) aimed to distinguish 
between the old Prussian military tradition and the new Nazi mili- 
tarism, i.e., to counter the impression which Hitler sought to create by 
his famous Potsdam Day of March 21, 1933; #8 his Militarismus was 
originally projected in wartime as a defence of Prussia and its military 
traditions in order to ease the way for the entry of the generals into 
the resistance camp; 49 and his biography of Goerdeler (which is a 
documented history of the resistance as well) was designed to show the 
Right that the 20 July plot was not a sabotage act, and the Left (and 
the world) that the plotters represented broad segments of the German 
people. 5° 

The foregoing suggests Ritter’s general aim of defending the 
traditional German values which in his view are worth defending: of 
working to save what can be saved from the catastrophe. He never 
defends the extremes or the aberrations in the Germany past, though 
on occasion those elements which made extremes and aberrations 
possible. His efforts to distinguish the worthless from the valuable 
sometimes lead him close to apologia; occasionally his revisionism is 
invaded by the nationalist bias which he is elsewhere concerned to 
descry. The remarks which follow are an attempt to illustrate these 
statements. They are based for the most part on two works: Die 
Damonie der Macht (1947), written originally in wartime as 
Machtstaat und Utopie, and translated as The Corrupting Influence of 
Power (1952), in which Ritter contrasts the island ‘‘welfare state” 
view of Thomas More with the continental power politics of 
Machiavelli — two of the writers who made 1516 an annus mirabilis; 
and his more important (and, unfortunately, untranslated work) 
Europa and die deutsche Frage (1948), which deals less with Europe 
and is primarily a sketch of German thinking on the state. 

Ritter is concerned to defend the three great influences behind 
German Staatsdenken: Lutheranism, Prussianism, and Bismarckian- 
ism. He asserts that Luther neither intended to place his religious 
followers under the slavish authority of the German princes, nor 
wished to confine moral-religious principles to purely private, as 
opposed to public, authority, and he concludes that the renowned ‘‘Be 
subject to authority” teaching of Luther’s followers cannot have had 
any essential part in the triumph of National Socialism. 5! Frederick 
the Great’s Prussia was “‘nothing other than an especially strong and 
thoroughly consistent form of continental state’, which first appeared 
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in France as a result of Richelieu’s and Colbert’s struggle against feudal 
conditions. Frederick’s policy was ‘‘pure Cabinet policy”, and his 
militarism, confined within precisely defined limits, had nothing what- 
ever to do with our completely different conception of that word, i.e., 
total war. In Ritter this theme recurs repeatedly; but his definition 
of militarism is too narrow. By focusing on the generalities (he is 
emphatic that militarism is ‘‘by no means a specifically German but 
rather a universal problem’) 53 he obscures the main problem: to see 
the specifically Prussian characteristics of the militarism of the Fred- 
erickian state, and to examine the degree to which it penetrated its 
social and political fabric even before 1740. 5% As a reviewer of his 
Militarismus commented, ‘‘one has the feeling that militarism is 
defined in such extreme terms that it becomes a straw man that nobody 
measures up to.” 55 As for Frederick, so for Bismarck. Unlike 
Schnabel Ritter sees no possibility for a federal solution, but he is con- 
vinced that the Kleindeutsch national state had a much better chance 
to serve as a nucleus of a more stable order in central Europe. 5 He 
insists, too that ‘‘Bismarck had nothing to do with the nationalism of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and its blind fanaticism,” > 
and that he was ‘‘no militarist’’. 58 He sees him as ‘“‘the last great 
Cabinet politician of European history’’, a late Richelieu or a spiritual 
descendant of Frederick the Great, but in a changed world, basing his 
policy on sober, realistic considerations. °° To this following of 
eighteenth century principles in an age when popular passions had 
rendered the aristocratic formulation of policy anachronistic, Ritter 
assigns the responsibility for Bismarck’s contradictory diplomacy and 
for his ‘‘mistakes’’. ®° 

Ritter’s warm, though not uncritical, appraisal of Bismarck, and 
his defence of the old Prussian tradition lead him to blame the rise of 
National Socialism not on native German developments, (‘‘Neither 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, nor Wilhelm II were the historical pre- 
cursors of Adolf Hitler,’ he writes) ®! but on the contamination of 
German thinking by western ideas of popular sovereignty emanating 
from Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will.’”’ 6 This view in turn 
has led Ritter’s severest German critic to describe Europa und die 
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deutsche Frage as ‘‘a polemic against the West.’ 6 Ritter’s defence 
of Bismarck’s work also leads him to defend the Bismarckian state as 
a ‘constitutional monarchy’”’; 54 to an unwarranted minimizing of the 
position of Prussia in the peculiar federalism of the Second Reich; © 
to the complacent assurance that Imperial Germany was on its way 
towards a more liberal future; ®§ to the confusion of self-adminis- 
tration with self-government. 57 Moreover, his identification of 
Machiavellism with continental power politics, and the distinction 
drawn between a continental state which must always have its finger 
on the trigger, and the moral-based policies of the “‘island powers’? — 
the theme which is fully developed in Die Ddmonie der Macht — is 
much too broad. Making it clear that he is anxious to do justice to 
More, Ritter is driven to a far from reluctant acceptance of the power 
drive of continental states, 58 to an unwarranted emphasis on the defen- 
sive nature of Germany’s pre-1914 policy, 5 even to defending 
Moltke’s famous telegram to Conrad in July, 1914, on the grounds 
that he was only ‘‘encouraging an ally in its severest crisis lest it be 
lost to the side.’’ 7° Other examples might be cited to show Ritter’s 
readiness to excuse German developments if similar developments can 


be found elsewhere; to explain away the particular by reference to the 
general. 


LV: 

To emphasize all this is to risk underrating Ritter’s important 
revisionist views. For even his major thesis, that the Nazi form of 
totalitarian dictatorship was not a specifically German phenomenon, is 
qualified in the concluding pages of his Deutsche Frage with the 
reminder that this does not exonerate the millions who voted for 
Hitler in 1933.7 To see Ritter in perspective one must not only 
contrast his views with those of the revisionist “‘vanguard’’, but with 
those of the right-wing nationalists as well. Old ideas and traditions 
die hard. As Ritter noted in his Presidential Address, ‘““Where the 
voice of scientific history does not reach, there historical legends 
abound.” 72 The German correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
has recently given us a frightening picture of the current popular 
“miswriting’’ of German history. 73 That a similar devotion to tradi- 
tional legends still prevails in certain academic circles is shown by some 
reviews in the Historische Zeitschrift, by the repudiation, often only 
slightly disguised, of Meinecke’s Die deutsche Katastrophe, by some 
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older German historians and frequently by the rising generation as 
well, # or by the rejection of Eyck’s Bismarck in favour of the tradi- 
tional picture presented by A. O. Meyer." Characteristic, too, is the 
republication of a typically nationalistic popular work, Johannes 
Haller’s Die Epochen der deutschen Geschichte, still containing its 
paean of praise for Bismarck as the saviour of Germany, 76 which 
Gerhard Ritter described as one ‘“‘whose nationalistic tone is unbear- 
able”. 7 Similarly, Ludwig Dehio complained that, “While German 
historians are trying hard to rethink German history, the old concepts 
are being served up again. It is like meeting a ghost.’’ 78 Such sins 
are not all on the German side. In 1951 W. L. Langer’s European 
Alliances and Alignments, written two decades earlier and pervaded 
by an almost unqualified praise for Bismarck, was reproduced without 
taking account of the far-reaching revaluation of Bismarckian diplo- 
macy which had taken place in the interval. 79 

In the concluding days of the war, the Heidelberg soriologist, 
Alfred Weber, set down his views that the nation state had been 
reduced to absurdity, that history as moulded by the west had come 
to an end, and that this meant ‘‘a farewell to European history as we 
have known it.’’ 8 Will it also be ‘‘farewell to German history as we 
have known it’? Farewell to a history centred around the nation 
state, to a too-exclusive political history which so easily lends itself 
to nationalistic distortion, to a history whose basic tenets serve to 
emphasize Germany’s uniqueness rather than her share in the common 
European inheritance? One might, indeed, be driven to the Orwellian 
conclusion that while all German historians are revisionists, some are 
more revisionist than others. In the past German historians once 
ranked as “‘heralds of German policy’’. 81 So in the future German 
history will be among the influences moulding German policy, and 
will in turn be affected by the prevailing political situation. Both 
Meinecke and Ritter counselled their countrymen that the search for 
hegemony on the pattern of previous generations offered neither goal 
nor hope, and that only as Kulturvolk could the Germans be res- 
cued. ® History, Ritter concluded, was not a single highway. Nothing 
predetermined that Hitler should arrive on the scene. It was therefore 
the task of German historians to seek out the other turns on the high- 
ways of history. 88 On the success of their efforts will depend whether 
or not there will be à real ‘‘farewell to German history.” 
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AUX SOURCES DE L’HISTOIRE DE L’ACADIE ET DES 
PROVINCES MARITIMES 


le R. P. RENE BAUDRY, c.s.c. 
Université Saint-Joseph. Moncton 


L’HISTOIRE des Provinces Maritimes forme, 4 plusieurs points de vue, 
un secteur privilégié dans l’histoire du Canada. D'abord par 
l'ancienneté que lui confèrent les voyages des Vikings et des Cabot, puis 
par le caractère de légende et de poésie que lui donnent le voisinage de 
la mer, les aventures des pêcheurs et des corsaires, et le voile de mystère 
qui plane sur les premières expéditions des découvreurs. 

Cette région fut aussi un terrain privilégié de contestations; 
rappelons seulement les fréquentes prises et reprises de Terre-Neuve et 
de Port-Royal, et les acrimonieux débats au sujet des pêcheries et des 
frontières. Bien que les guerres aient cessé depuis 1783, les hostilités 
littéraires ont continué, et de violentes polémiques opposèrent les 
historiens. Il semble heureusement que la polémique historique tende 
à disparaître au Canada, pour laisser place à une recherche scientifique 
plus sereine et plus approfondie. Cet esprit d’objectivité à marqué, 
depuis une trentaine d'années, les ouvrages publiés par Ganong, Gaudet, 
Doughty, Brebner et Lanctôt. 

Un des sujets privilégiés de discussion a longtemps porté sur la 
Dispersion des Acadiens, dont cette année marque le bicentenaire. 
Quelques historiens, Raynal, Rameau et Haliburton, ont représenté les 
Acadiens comme un peuple idyllique, décoré de toutes les vertus. 
D'autres, comme Akins et Parkman, ont voulu les charger de tous les 
péchés d'Israël. Dans ce remous d'opinions contradictoires, où 
s'affrontaient des Canadiens, des Français et des Américains, les plus 
embarrassés furent les Acadiens eux-mêmes, sur le dos de qui l’on se 
battait. Quelques-uns d’entre eux ont fini par se dire que leur histoire 
leur appartenait tout de même un peu, et quelques-uns, comme Placide 
Gaudet, le sénateur Poirier, Edouard Richard, prirent part au débat. 

Dans les divers groupes, on s'accorde aujourd’hui à croire, qu’au 
lieu de perdre sa patience et son temps en vaines et irritantes discus 
sions, il vaut mieux s’efforcer d'étudier à fond les questions et qu'il est 
ensuite beaucoup plus facile de s'entendre. 

Une première difficulté que l’on rencontre, quand on veut étudier 
l’histoire de facon sérieuse, aux Provicnes Maritimes, vient de la rareté 
relative des moyens d'information. C'est pourquoi, dans le but de 
favoriser les études historiques chez ses professeurs et ses élèves, la plus 
ancienne des institutions françaises au Nouveau-Brunswick a voulu 
fonder à Moncton un centre de documentation en cette matière. Depuis 
plusieurs années déjà, on y travaille à réunir toutes les sources de 
renseignements disponibles: volumes, journaux, revues, cartes et 
manuscrits, concernant non seulement l’Acadie française, mais, en un 
sens très large, les quatre Provinces Maritimes. On y a déjà formé une 
importante bibliothèque spécialisée, comptant plus de 2,000 volumes. 
Depuis 1951, on a commencé à reproduire méthodiquement, par 
microfilm, des séries entières de documents. Enfin, en 1954, l'octroi 
d'une bourse de recherche, par le gouvernement canadien, permit à un 
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professeur de procéder en France à un inventaire systématique des 
documents, concernant l’est du Canada, dans les archives et bibliothè- 
ques. 

Bien que cette enquête ne soit pas terminée et que l’on projette 
d'en publier plus tard les résultats, nous avons pensé qu’un compte- 
rendu sommaire de ce travail pourrait intéresser les membres de la 
Société historique du Canada. Je dois dire, pour ne pas avoir l’air 
d'enfoncer une porte ouverte, qu'une grande partie des documents 
examinés, analysés ou photographiés, est déjà connue et qu'il en existe 
des copies à Ottawa. Je ne signalerai donc ici que les documents qui 
m'ont semblé nouveaux ou peu connus. 

LR AGE 

Les imprimés nous offrent, quand on aborde une question, la 
première source à consulter, et la plus accessible. Mais, concernant 
l'histoire des Maritimes, l'absence de bibliographie générale nous décon- 
certe un peu. II existe bien une excellente bibliographie de Winship 
sur la question des Cabot, deux bibliographies provinciales déjà 
anciennes, celles de W. G. McFarlane pour le Nouveau-Brunswick et 
de J. R. Long pour la Nouvelle-Ecosse, et quelques catalogues de 
collections particulières. Mais pour une bibliographie extensive. surtout 
pour la période des origines francaises, il faut recourir aux répertoires 
généraux de Harrisse, LeClerc, Gagnon et autres, et l’on demeure un 
peu perdu devant l'abondance et l’éparpillement des matériaux. La 
rédaction d’une bonne bibliographie analytique rendrait de grands 
services aux étudiants. 

Aucune région au Canada, et peut-être en Amérique, ne possède 
autant d'ouvrages de valeur sur ses origines. R. G. Thwaites et la 
Champlain Society ont oublié de belles éditions de ce qu’on a appelé 
les ‘‘classiques de l’Acadie’’: les Voyages de Champlain, la Relation 
du Père Biard, les oeuvres de Lescarbot, Le Clercq, Denys, Diéreville. 
La plupart de ces publications présentent une telle qualité, qu’on est 
porté à les vénérer comme sacrées, et à croire qu'on ne peut plus rien 
leur ajouter. Des études récentes et quelques nouveaux documents 
permettent cenendant l'addition de plusieurs détails intéressants au 
dossier de Champlain. Plusieurs nouvelles indications précisent 
l’énigmatique figure et la biographie de Lescarbot. Signalons, au sujet 
des premiers missionnaires jésuites, un curieux exemplaire de la Relation 
du Père Biard, chargé de nombreuses annotations manuscrites, dues très 
probablement à son compagnon le Père Massé. Des documents de 
Rennes et de LaRochelle éclairent plusieurs périodes obscures de la vie 
de Nicolas Denys, et complètent ses livres. 

Parmi les ouvrages moins importants, nous avons retracé et 
photographié des exemplaires originaux des Commissions du Roy au 
sieur de Monts (1605), et du Contract d'association des Jésuites . 
(1613). Nous avons trouvé un exemplaire de l’Advis au Roy . 
(1626), ordinairement anonyme, portant le nom de son auteur, le 
Père Joseph [LeCaron]. Des traductions espagnoles et allemandes de 
la Discussion sommaire sur les Limites (1775), montrent l'active 
propagande que menait la France dans les cours d'Europe, à la veille de 
la guerre de Sept ans. Bref, ces exemples et plusieurs autres nous 
suggèrent qu'une perquisition méthodique dans les bibliothèques de 
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France enrichirait la bibliographie acadienne et canadienne de beaucoup 
de renseignements nouveaux. 

Dans cette catégorie des brochures et publications volantes, nous 
voudrions mentionner spécialement trois groupes. Tout d’abord celui 
des Actes royaux, c'est-à-dire les [Lettres patentes, Arrêts, Edicts, 
Ordonnances, etc. émis par le Pouvoir souverain. Il existe beaucoup 
de ces documents dans diverses séries d'archives. Il s’en trouve aussi 
un peu partout dans les bibliothèques, chez les bouquinistes et dans les 
collections privées. Le gouvernement et les Archives de la Province 
de Québec en ont publié un bon nombre. L. C. Wroth et C. Annan 
en ont dressé une liste partielle, mais il n'existe aucun catalogue 
complet. Pourtant ces textes présentent une grande importance, et il 
est parfois difficile de les localiser. Nous n’en mentionnerons qu'un, 
à titre d'exemple: un Extrait des Registres du Conseil d'Etat, daté de 
Versailles le 20 mars 1703, et qui résume toute l’histoire des conces- 
sions en Acadie jusqu'à cette date. (B.N., NAF, 9281, f. 168). 

‘ La répartition des Factums et Mémoires privés est encore plus 
capricieuse. Dans les procès importants et dans les requêtes présentées 
à la Cour, les intéressés avaient coutume de faire imprimer des feuillets 
ou des cahiers exposant leurs réclamations ou leurs versions des affaires 
en cause. De nombreuses publications de ce genre concernent le 
Canada. Le Catalogue des Factums de la Bibliothèque Nationale en 
mentionne une quarantaine, dont la moitié portent sur le procès de 
Bigot et de ses compagnons, dont Boishébert. Plusieurs mémoires du 
même genre proviennent d’'Aulnay, de Latour, des LeBorgne et de leurs 
héritiers. W. Inglis Morse à reproduit en 1939 un Factum inconnu 
des marchands Macain et Georges contre De Monts. Nous en avons 
trouvé un autre, aussi inconnu, crovons-nous, de la Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle-France contre d’Aulnay (1647), qui accuse ce dernier d’avoir 
lésé la Compagnie de ses droits et commis divers méfaits. Ce factum 
endommage un peu l’auréole de sainteté dont quelques historiens ont 
voulu couronner d’Aulnay. 

Les revues et les publications sériées, patronneés par les sociétés 
savantes, renferment aussi beaucoup de données utiles. Presque chaque 
ville ou région de France possède son association d'histoire locale ou 
d'archéologie. Leurs publications, subventionnées par l’état, forment 
toute une bibliothèque. Nous estimons qu'il y existe sur le Canada au 
moins 300 articles sérieux, dont quelques-uns furent réimprimés en 
tirages-à-part, mais la plupart demeurent oubliés dans l’ombre. Parmi 
les plus anciens, mentionnons les articles de Gabriel Marcel sur 
Lescarbot et les entreprises du surintendant Fouquet à Terre-Neuve: 
ceux de Léon Deschamps sur Razilly et les idées coloniales de Richelieu: 
celui de LaRonciére sur le ‘‘Premier routier-pilote de Terre-Neuve.”’ 
Parmi les études plus récentes, M. Bourde de la Rogerie a consacré des 
articles fort documentés 4 Cartier, Champlain, ainsi qu’aux Iles St- 
Pierre et Miquelon; M. Hubert Deschamps a étudié les origines 
rohannaises de De Monts, et M. Robert LeBlanc a publié plusieurs 
articles sur des questions d'histoire acadienne. En tout, nous avons 
relevé une centaine d'articles différents sur les Maritimes. Nous en 
avons microfilmé une bonne partie et projetons d’en publier une liste 
complète. 
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Mais la source la plus riche en renseignements originaux, réside 
assurément dans les manuscrits. La France a le culte des archives, et 
possède une très bonne organisation, répartie en trois échelons — 
national, départemental et municipal que nous pourrions lui envier 
et tâcher d'imiter. Au moins une trentaine de ces dépôts conservent 
des documents sur l’Acadie. Depuis l’utile Rapport de J. Edmond 
Roy sur les Archives de France (Ottawa 1911), beaucoup de nouveaux 
inventaires ont paru. Une enquête plus récente a été entreprise par la 
Carnegie Institution, sous la direction de Waldo G. Leland, et deux 
Guides, publiés. Ces publications, ainsi que les Rapports des Archives 
canadiennes ont fait connaître les grands dépôts parisiens des Archives 
Nationales, des Colonies, de la Marine, etc. C'est la source ou tous les 
historiens ont puisé, se contentant parfois de consulter les inventaires 
ou les recueils imprimés. Depuis 1951, grâce à la bienveillante 
autorisation du Ministère des Colonies, nous avons pu faire microfilmer, 
en même temps que les Archives d'Ottawa, les principales séries des 
Archives des Colonies concernant l’Acadie, soit plus de 200 volumes 
de documents originaux. 

En dehors de ces grandes séries, bien connues et répertoriées, il y 
a plusieurs petits fonds, qui le sont moins. Par exemple les Dossiers 
personnels, que les Archives canadiennes font actuellement copier, et 
le fonds des notaires d’Acadie, de Louisbourg et de Terre-Neuve, que 
nous avons pu analyser. Parfois des documents très significatifs 
échappent à l'attention, 4 cause de leur classement inattendu. Giest, 
par exemple, dans un carton disparate de la série Col. C11C qu'on 
trouve la fameuse lettre du commandant Vergor du Chambon, adressée 
au ministre après la prise de Beauséjour. 

Les archives départementales et celles des villes et ports du Nord- 
Ouest de la France n’ont pas encore été explorées de façon complète. 
L'un des dépôts les plus riches est assurément celui de LaRochelle. Les 
fonds de l'Amirauté et des notaires y contiennent de nombreuses indi- 
cations sur les départs de vaisseaux, inventoriés récemment par M. 
Delafosse, et beaucoup de contrats d'engagements dont M. G. Debien 
a publié une liste. Parmi les nombreux documents qui intéressent 
l'histoire des Maritimes, mentionnons le contrat de mariage de Nicolas 
Denys, le procès-verbal d’une attaque des Écossais de Port-Royal contre 
Je fort de Latour à la rivière Saint-Jean, en 1632, un dossier sur Saint- 
Castin, etc. etc. Ce dépôt conserve aussi l’Amirauté de Louisbourg et 
son supplément, dont il existe un inventaire, en partie publié, en partie 
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manuscrit. 
pièces pour les Archives d'Ottawa. 
des chercheurs français, ces archives font ac 
microfilmage de tous les documents d'intérêt 
Quand ce travail sera terminé, nous croyons que la publication d'un 
répertoire sommaire rendrait de grands services. Signalons qu'il se 
tiendra le mois prochain à LaRochelle une exposition historique 
France-Canada, dans le but ce commémorer le centenaire de la reprise 
des relations commerciales et culturelles entre nos deup pays. 

Les archives départementales de Rennes forment un autre centre 


intéressant à prospecter. Elles possèdent en effet les Registres du 
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Parlement de Bretagne et l'Amirauté de Saint-Malo. On y trouve des 
pièces sur Jacques Cartier, Champlain et Terre-Neuve. Elles conser- 
vent aussi de volumineux dossiers sur l'établissement de soixante-douze 
familles acadiennes à Belle-Isle-en-Mer. L'abbé LeLoutre prit une 
part importante dans la fondation de cette colonie, et l'on peut voir 
encore toute une liasse de ses lettres originales à ce sujet. L'inédit le 
plus intéressant que nous y avons trouvé est un dossier d'une centaine 
de pièces concernant une compagnie de commerce formée entre Nicolas 
Denys, un magistrat nommé Fouquet de Chalain, et les frères Duquesne. 
Ce dossier renferme plus de vingt lettres authentiques de Nicolas Denys 
et raconte toute l’histoire de cette compagnie, les mésaventures de Denys 
et les événements d'Acadie pendant les dix années de 1654 à 1664. 

Les archives et les bibliothèques de Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Roche- 
fort, etc., contiennent aussi des documents intéressants sur les expédi- 
tions de découvertes, les pêcheries de Terre-Neuve et les compagnies de 
Commerce. Ici et là, en Charente-Maritime et en Bretagne, de minces 
renseignements éclairent un peu les origines encore fort mal connues 
des familles acadiennes. Par contre, sur les réfugiés acadiens en France, 
après 1755, on est littéralement submergé par une masse de documents. 
Ces pièces présenteraient de l'intérêt pour l’histoire des familles qui 
revinrent à Miquelon, et de là aux Iles de la Madeleine et au Cap- 
Breton, et celle des 2000 expatriés qui s’établirent ensuite en Louisiane. 
Elles permettraient ainsi de retracer les liens entre les divers tronçons 
du peuple acadien. En outre, dans plusieurs dépôts, à Brest, Lorient, 
Honfleur, et même aux Archives nationales, existent des fonds non 
inventoriés. A Brest, par example, un fonds spécial concerne les 
Acadiens réfugiés à Saint-Servan. Mais le dépouillement de ces cartons 
obligerait à passer plusieurs mois sur place. Le concours des archivistes 
et des chercheurs français peut, dans ces cas, nous apporter une aide 
indispensable, et il importe de garder contact avec eux, et de nous tenir 
au courant de leur travail. 

Les papiers de famille, de leur côté, nous réservent sans doute 
encore bien des surprises. W. I. Morse à pu ainsi acquérir en 1926, 
provenant de la famille Bégon, le Journal du Voyage de Meulles 
en Acadie. La famille Chabannes-La Palice possède encore la corres- 
pondance du Duc d’Anville. Les papiers de Costebelle ont été déposés 
aux Archives nationales, et ceux des Razilly. aux Archives de Tours. 
Des recherches patientes dans les familles d'officiers et de missionnaires, 
ou de personnages éminents comme l'abbé de l’'Isle-Dieu, et dans les 
archives ecclésiastiques, amèneraient probablement des trouvailles qui 
compenseraient les déceptions inévitables. D'intérêèt plus récent, les 
familles des historiens Rameau et Lauvrière nous ont cédé une partie de 
leurs notes, manuscrits et correspondance. 

+ à QU 

Enfin, une dernière catégorie de documents mérite un traitement 
spécial, celle des cartes et des plans. Ils forment une source d'infor- 
mation pour le moins aussi importante que les textes, surtout dans 
les régions côtières, où les marins ont laissé de nombreux portulans. 
Pour la période des découvertes, les cartes nous fournissent les ren- 
seignements les plus précis et les plus révélateurs sur les voyages des 
Cabot, des Corte Real, de Verrazano et autres. Cette période a déjà été 
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trés étudiée par Harrisse, Biggar, Ganong, Prowse et Marcel. Mais il 
y reste beaucoup de points obscurs et le dernier mot n’a pas encore été 
prononcé. La découverte de nouvelles cartes permettra sans doute de 
préciser nos connaissances sur l'ère qui s'étend des voyages des Vikings 
a ceux de Cartier et même de Champlain. 

Pour la cartographie de la période de colonisation, W. F. Ganong 
a rédigé une étude qui demeure unique en son genre. Mais il s’est 
limité au Nouveau-Brunswick, et les circonstances difficiles dans 
lesquelles il travaillait ne lui ont pas permis de procéder a un relevé 
complet. Nous avons cherché, pour notre part. à dresser un catalogue 
descriptif détaillé de toutes les cartes concernant les provinces mari- 
times, conservées aux départements des Cartes et des Estampes de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale, à la Bibliothèque de la Marine, au Ministère 
de la France d'Outre-Mer, et autres dépôts. Nous estimons qu'il existe 
au moins de 600 à 700 cartes manuscrites de cette région; nous avons 
pu en décrire une bonne moitié, et en photographier une centaine. 

On y trouve les plans et les cartes originales des ingénieurs et 
cartographes Franquelin, Boucher, Lhermitte, Pasquine, etc. Plusieurs 
de leurs plans, levés géométriquement sur le terrain même, indiquent 
de facon précise les habitations, les églises, les portages, les terrains 
concédés, et parfois même les noms des habitants. Plusieurs de ces 
cartes servirent à la confection du Petit Atlas Maritime et de l'Hydro- 
graphie de Bellin, et plus tard à celle du grand Neptune de l'Amérique 
Septentrionale. Souvent les mêmes cartes figurent en plusieurs états, 
depuis les premiers croquis manuscrits jusqu'aux belles planches gravées, 
coloriées par Lemoyne. Les oeuvres de Franquelin et Verrier présentent 
de très beaux spécimens de cartes décoratives, et seule la photographie 
en couleurs pourrait leur rendre justice. D'autres. plus frustes, offrent 
de l'intérêt à cause de leur nomenclature ou des légendes descriptives 
qu’elles portent. On y voit les différentes fortifications du Port-Royal 
et de Louisbourg, les forts de Pentagouet, de la rivière Saint-Jean, de 
Beauséjour et de Port-Lajoie, le plan des établissements du sieur 
Roma à l'Ile Saint-Jean, et de la Compagnie de Pêche sédentaire a 
Chedabouctou. Nous y avons trouvé la série complète des dix cartes 
de Franquelin illustrant le voyage de l'intendant De Meulles en Acadie, 
et trois versions de la carte du Père Aubry sur les Limites. 

Bref, l'ensemble de ces cartes forme une mine de renseignements 
fort précieuse, dont on n'a pas, jusqu'ici, tiré tout le parti possible. 
Et nous croyons qu'une sélection, publiée sous Ja forme d’Atlas his- 
torique, avec des notices explicatives, rendrait grand service a l’en- 
seignement, en aidant a visualiser l'histoire. 

* 

Ce rapide regard, dans le seul domaine des bibliothèques et 
archives de France, nous montre l'abondance des matériaux qui 
s'offrent aux historiens des Provinces Maritimes. I faudrait encore y 
ajouter les riches fonds d'Angleterre (Public Record Office et British 
Museum), les documents des archives publiques, des bibliothèques et 
des collections privées des Etats-Unis, les archives de Nouvelle-Ecosse 
et de Québec. et même celles d'Espagne et du Vatican. ; 

Cette abondance et cet éparpillement rendent tres difficile l'étude 
approfondie de l'histoire régionale aux Maritimes; difficulté encore 
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aggravée par la rareté des bibliothèques et des centres d'archives. Seule 
en effet la Nouvelle-Ecosse possède des Archives provinciales. [1 est 
heureusement question d’en organiser aussi au Nouveau-Brunswick. 

Nous devons donc une grande reconnaissance aux Archives 
publiques du Canada, pour la vaste documentation amassée depuis 
près d’un siècle. Les copies exécutées autrefois à Saint-Malo, Vire, etc. 
nous ont conservé le texte de documents originaux détruits par la 
guerre, et qui, sans cela, seraient entièrement perdus. Nous devons 
aussi un grand merci aux Archives de la Nouvelle-Ecosse et du Québec, 
aux associations historiques, au New Brunswick Museum, aux diverses 
universités et à des chercheurs, comme Ganong, Webster, Placide 
Gaudet, le Rév. W. I. Morse, qui ont collectionné et conservé de 
nombreux manuscrits, en ont publié un bon nombre et fourni ainsi 
des instruments de travail aux professeurs et aux etudiants. 

Il reste encore beaucoup a faire, soit dans le champ de la recherche 
originale, soit dans l’analyse et la publication de textes. Peut-être une 
coopération plus étroite entre les archivistes provinciaux et fédéraux, 
de même qu'entre les chercheurs, à l’intérieur des provinces maritimes 
elles-mêmes, permettrait-elle de hâter les résultats, en partageant le 
travail, en évitant les doubles emplois et en maintenant l’émulation. 

Il n'existe d’ailleurs pas de frontières entre l’histoire d’un groupe 
et l’histoire d’une province, ni entre l’histoire des Maritimes et celle du 
Canada. Ce sont des parties d’un même tout. Le magnifique esprit 
de collaboration qui existe entre les adeptes des diverses sciences, dans 
le domaine international, doit pouvoir exister entre les historiens, au 
sein d’un même pays. La Société Royale du Canada et la Société 
historique du Canada en fournissent la preuve: Acadiens et Canadiens- 
français collaborent volontiers avec leurs compatriotes, non seulement 
a la connaissance du passé canadien, mais aussi 4 la construction du 


présent. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Mason Wade regretted Father Baudry’s absence, and expressed 
the appreciation of scholars for Father Baudry’s efforts in discovering 
Acadian records. He felt that Professor Stanley was to be highly 
complimented on his rendering of the paper. 

Le Pere Adrien Pouliot, dont les ancêtres maternels étaient 
acadiens, raconte quelques faits transmis par la tradition orale (comme 
l’arrivée à Québec de l’évadé Mignault). A son avis, ce que les 
Acadiens s’apprétent à fêter cette année, dans la joie et l’action de 
grâces, ce ne sont évidemment pas les jours néfastes de leur dispersion, 
mais leur survie, leur fidélité et leur regroupement, qui leur permettent 
de contribuer de nouveau au progrès matériel et spirituel des pays qu'ils 
habitent. 

Mrs. Wright mentioned the problem of estimating the extent of 
the survival of Acadians in the Fundy area. She felt that a great many 


had avoided deportation. 


THE BRITISH PARTY SYSTEM BETWEEN THE 
REFORM ACTS OF 1832 AND 1867 


J. B. CONACHER 
University of Toronto 


THE IDEA of this symposium was to consider a particular historical 
phenomenon — the growth of modern political parties — as it 
developed a century ago in three English-speaking countries, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Canada. There is not much time to 
discuss the meaning of the term political party, but I would suggest 
that we might define it as a body of men bound together by some 
common political principles and accepting some modicum of discipline 
and organization for the purpose of gaining control of the elected 
legislature and of the executive government. ! 

Today I would like to attempt an examination of the state of 
British political parties in the period betwen the first and second 
Reform Acts and more particularly in the fifteen years following the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. Because of the limits of time it 
will be convenient to look backward from 1846 and forward from 
1859, with some brief consideration of a few of the more notable 
developments of the intervening years. Every period in party history 
has a significance of its own, but these middle years, I believe, are of 
peculiar importance in the evolution of the modern Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. 

Having learnt our lesson carefully in the Namier school 2 it comes 
as something of a shock to turn to the year 1846 and to find the party 
picture still so confused that contemporaries were ready to regard the 
concept of party as meaningless and out of date. The Spectator, for 
instance, constantly alludes with satisfaction to the decline of party 
and on the eve of the Corn Law debate observes that no real issues 
divided the two main parties as in the days before 1832!3 A few 
years later the Economist finds that ‘‘parties are dissolved’ and looks 
forward to the millenium when all statesmen ‘‘without regard to 
personal or to party views act only on the broad principles established 
by political science.’’4 They were wrong in their predictions, of 
course, but considering the political confusion of the times their mis- 
take is not surprising. “Today we can look back at the political scene 
of those days from a better perspective, but it is still difficult to give 
a clear picture of the state of parties in 1846. 

Let us start with the Tories, or Conservatives as Peel now called 
them, since their case is the less complicated of the two. In the decade 
following 1832 Peel had brought together the shattered fragments of 
the “‘second Tory party’’ and had laid the foundations of a modern 


1Cf. W. C. Abbott, “The Origin of English Political Parties,’ A.H.R. XXIV; 
Edmund Burke, ‘Thoughts on the Cause of Present Discontents, 1770”, Works, 
(World Classics ed., London, 1930), II, 82. 

2 An introductory section of this paper discussing Sir Lewis Namier’s ideas 
about political parties in the reign of George III has been left out for lack of space. 
Several other passages have been deleted, for the same reason, later in the paper. 

3 Spectator, 28 February, 1846. 

4 Economist, 9 January, 1847. 
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Conservative party, which on his insistence accepted the implications 
of the Reform Act. The rudiments of a central office came into being 
with the foundation of the Carlton Club in 1832 as a_ social and 
political headquarters for the party.° The supervision of parliamen- 
tary elections had hitherto been part of the work of the Chief Whip (a 
term with fox-hunting connotations) , whose principal task since early 
in the eighteenth century had been the ‘“‘whipping in’’ of the maximum 
number of votes in the House of Commons.® With the increasing 
importance of elections after 1832 this extra-parliamentary work was 
largely taken over by a new officer, the general agent. Peel's success 
in the field of party management was largely the work of Francis 
Robert Bonham, M.P., who filled this post from 1832 to 1846.7 

Another element in Peel’s electoral success was the importance 
which he and his lieutenants attached to registering the new voters. 
This was the work of various local associations, including numerous 
Conservative Operative Societies created for the purpose of organizing 
the poorer members of the new electorate. 8 Elections, however, 
remained primarily a local affair and the central headquarters of the 
Party had as yet relatively little influence over the constituencies. 
Indeed, dislike of central control was a well known Tory characteristic. 

Thus in the decade after 1832 Peel’s Conservatives seemed to 
show most of the outward characteristics of a modern political party, 
and they seemed to derive further strength from their relative social 
homogeneity. Out of 458 Conservatives elected to the House of Com- 
mons between 1841 and 1847, according to Professor Aydelotte, 9 
some 364 were members of the peerage, the baronetcy, or the landed 
gentry, or were directly related to one of those categories; and according 
to another source, of the approximately 370 Conservatives who won 
seats in the General Election of 1841, 301 were landlords. 19 Never- 
theless there were distinct divisions within the Conservative Party 
during this period. On the one hand there were the Ultra-Tories, 
strong in the House of Lords (e.g. Cumberland, Buckingham, Lon- 
donderry), who had never forgiven Peel for Catholic Emancipation 
and who fought any surrender of aristocratic and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, while on the other there were the so-called Tory Radicals, more 
vociferous outside of Parliament (e.g. Sadler, Oastler and Stephens) 
and in a class by himself Lord Ashley, all anxious to repair the social 
wrongs of the Industrial Revolution and to repeal the new Poor Law 
which Peel had supported. In the forties the Young England move- 
ment under Disraeli’s inspiration seemed to combine characteristics of 
both these groups. 

What then of those common principles that are supposed to be 
the basis of party and of the policies that stem from them? Here was 


5 Norman Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (London, 1929), pp. 397-400. 

6M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, 2 vols. 
(London, 1902), I, 137-40. 

7 Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel, p. 414. 

8R. L. Hill, Toryism and the People 1832-1846 (London, 1929), pp. 53-4. 

9 Table III of a mimeographed appendix to a paper read by Professor W. V. 
Aydelotte at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London, 1953, sub- 
sequently printed in History, XXXIX (Oct., 1954). 

10 J. A. Thomas, The House of Commons, 1832-1901 (Cardiff, 1939), p. 5. 
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Peel’s weakness as a Conservative leader. His famous Tamworth 
Manifesto of 1834, although a bold innovation that was calculated to 
win many of the new voters, as a Tory proclamation was lacking 
certain essentials. Even Mr. Kitson Clark, whose approach to the 
subject is highly pragmatic admits that in it “There was no appeal to 
any life-giving, party-inspiring and specifically Tory principles.” 1! 
Peel did not reject the Tory cry of ‘Church and King’, but his political 
realism was often incomprehensible to the Ultras, and in the eyes of 
many Tories the policies enunciated in the famous manifesto simply 
had too much of a Whig ring about them. 

In fact Peel and most of the intelligentzia of the party whom he 
had gathered around him in his great administration of 1841-46 
were disciples of the laissez-faire creed of the classical economists and 
it was only Peel’s strength of character that kept the large and restive 
elements to whom this philosophy was naturally distasteful from 
rebellion long before 1846. This was well illustrated by the way in 
which he forced many of the Tory supporters of Lord Ashley’s Ten 
Hour amendment to the Government’s Factory Bill of 1844 to reverse 
their vote. 12 In repealing the Corn Laws, however, he was desecrating 
the Ark of the Covenant; the long pent up emotions of landowning, 
Protectionist backbenchers in the Party exploded, and Peel’s great 
Ministry came to an end. 

With the head sundered from the body — Lord Stanley was the 
only avowed Protectionist of Cabinet rank — the Party seemed to be 
in an even worse position than after the disaster of 1832. The loss of 
experienced leaders was a grievous blow but one that time could and 
did remedy. Moreover there was one genius in the party whom Peel 
had overlooked, and Disraeli, with little help from Stanley (Lord 
Derby after 1851), managed to repeat Peel’s feat of putting Humpty- 
Dumpty together again. It is a paradox of history that the two men 
who did the most in different ways to build up the modern Conser- 
vative Party, together almost brought about its ruin in 1846, the one 
by the relentlessness of his attack on the party leader, the other by his 
refusal to put the interests of party before those of the nation. 

Disraeli had a hard task because of the indolence of his turf- 
loving leader in the House of Lords 8 and the lingering suspicion of 
his own followers in the House of Commons. The Carlton Club 
survived, but Bonham remained loyal to Peel and so his framework of 
party agents disappeared 14 and was not replaced until Disraeli’s friend 


11G. Kitson Clark, Peel and the Conservative Party (London, 1929), p. 213. 
On the next page he adds: “It may be that Peel could not have suggested any 
principle that could give continued life and unity to his party, because principles 
except in their vaguest forms have little to do with the history of Parties. Perhaps 
parties are only the chance creations of past accidents and present need, helped out 
by continuous organization and invested with an unreal unity, an imaginary con- 
sistency with the past and an illusory belief that they inherit its ideals.” 

12 J. L. and Barbara Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury (4th ed., London, 1936), 
. 100. 
2 13 See L. Strachey and R. Fulford (eds.), The Greville Memoirs 1814-1860, 
8 vols., (London, 1938), VI 290-91, for a remarkable description of Lord Derby at 
Newmarket. 

14H. J. Hanham, “The General Election of 1868 — a Study in the basis of 
Mid-Victorian Politics” (Cambridge University doctoral thesis, 1954), chap. v. 
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Philip Rose was appointed party electoral agent in 1853 to assist the 
new and energetic Chief Whip, Sir William Jolliffe (later Lord 
Hylton).15 In the 1860’s the Conservatives followed the Liberal 
example in setting up a Central Association, which, according to 
Ostrogorski, devoted itself ‘‘particularly to the cultivation of social 
relations which were the electoral mainspring of the Conservative 
party. -%% 

Disraeli also sought to build up newspaper support and for that 
purpose started a weekly called the Press to which he contributed 
frequently for several years. His greatest success, however, was in the 
education of the rank and file of the Party, and in this he surpassed 
Peel, because, no matter how inferior it may have been, he worked out 
a political philosophy that was more congenial to them than was Peel’s 
brand of liberalism and that was capable of producing Conservative 
policies with wide popular appeal. Thus despite many rebuffs, espec- 
ially in the earlier years, he coaxed the party along a road that was 
eventually to lead to lasting political success. The greatest asset of the 
Party during these years, however, was its greater homogeneity once 
the Peelites had departed. For the time being it was the party of the 
landed interest and the Church, although circumstances often forced it 
to be on the defensive when these two interests were involved. 

The Whig-Liberal Party during these years is less easily described. 
An old parliamentarian of the period is reported to have defined a 
Liberal as: ‘“‘A gentleman who, if Lord Derby were to issue a circular 
requesting all those members who were disposed to accord to him any 
confidence would do him the favour to meet him in St. James Square 
to hear his programme, would not respond to the invitation. Other 
test, I know none.’’ 17 

The administrations of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
John Russell looked for support from a queer ramshackle coalition of 
Whigs, Canningites, Liberals, Radicals, and Irish Repealers. A great 
gulf separated the Conservative Whig from the Ultra-Radical and yet 
the dividing line between these various groups was so nebulous that 
it is difficult even to set figures against them. The Canningites may 
be lumped with the Whigs, being of the same social caste and on the 
right wing of the coalition; the Liberals merge with the left wing of 
the Whigs on the one side and with the moderate Radicals on the 
other; O’Connell’s Repealers, although a distinct and compact group, 
are generally lumped with the Radicals. In the long run the number 
calling themselves Liberals increased at the expense of those called 
Whigs or Radicals. During the 1830’s the coalition as a whole were 
known as the Reformers. 18 But let us take a closer look at the various 
groups that made it up. 


15 W. F. Monypenny & G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (rev. 2 vol. 
ed., London, 1929), I, 1298. 

16 Ostrogorski, Democracy and Political Parties, 1, 149; cf. Monypenny & 
Buckle, Disraeli, II, 524. 

17 Ostrogorski, Democracy and Political Parties, p. 56, n. 4. 

18 Cf. E. Halévy, History of the English People, III, The Triumph of Reform, 
1830-1841 (rev. ed., London, 1950), pp. 61-70, 179-82. 
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One contemporary authority classifies only 152 out of 332 sup- 
porters of Melbourne in 1835 as Whigs. 19 They were a highly select 
group; indeed in the narrow sense of the word Whigs were born, not 
made, although the family occasionally adopted outsiders of talent 
such as a Burke or a Macaulay. ‘I am not a Whig,” said Thackery, 

But oh, how I would like to be one!’ Radical opinion was less 
flattering. Asa working definition we might say that a Whig was the 
member of a noble family or a connection thereof who paid at least 
lip service to the principles of 1688 and who was less frightened of 
proposals for liberal reform of one sort or another than were the rest 
of the British aristocracy. For the most part they would be at least 
nominal members of the Church of England, but traditionally they 
showed some sympathy with the grievances of non-Anglicans. 

The continued power of the Whig magnates may be explained 
by a number of factors — the prestige of their names, the natural 
talents which many of them possessed, their wealth and territorial 
influence, and one might add their longevity. Three of the most 
important Whig houses, Bedford, Lansdowne, and Devonshire, be- 
tween them owned almost 428,000 acres in the three kingdoms with 
gross annual revenues amounting to some £385,000. 21 Members of 
such families obviously had advantages when they chose a political 
career. 

At the other end of the line there were the Radicals, a species of 
politician who first appeared in public life in the days of Wilkes, and 
whose numbers in the House of Commons were greatly increased by 
Parliamentary reform. In the first reformed Parliament they ranged 
from demagogues such as Cobbett, cranks such as the banker Attwood, 
and political curiosities such as the prizefighter Gulley, to men of rank 
in society such as Sir William Molesworth, and they even had a 
spokesman in the House of Lords in the person of Lord Durham. 
Excluding the Irish Repealers they are supposed to have numbered 
about 120 in 1835 and about 100 in 1847, % but the division lists 
rarely showed this strength. “They were all critics of the status quo 
yet apart from this they had little in common. Some such as Fielden 
were humanitarians interested in factory reform and similar measures, 
but the most important element among them in the 1830's were the 
so-called Philosophical Radicals, spokesmen for the utilitarian philos- 
ophy of Jeremy Bentham, men such as Hume, Roebuck, Molesworth, 
and Grote. The Philosophical Radicals were often men of means and 
some rank in society, even though their ideas might seem alien to their 
more conservative colleagues. Their influence is to be seen in most of 
the major legislation of the thirties, but they were destitute of political 
common sense and despite their opportunity proved themselves incap- 
able of forming a separate party. 


19 Jbid., p. 180, n. 1. 

20 O. F. Christie, Transition from Aristocracy 1832-1867 (New York, London, 
1928), p. 162. 

21 G. E. Cokayne et al. The Complete Peerage of England etc., new ed. rev. 
by V. Gibbs (London, 1910-53), 13v. 

22 Halévy, History, 111, 180; IV, 181, 184. 
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In the 1840’s a new element began to appear in the Radical ranks, 
the so-called Manchester School led by Cobden and Bright, repre- 
senting predominantly the views of north of England manufacturers. 
The Manchester men and the older Radicals were close allies who 
fought the battle for free trade together, but the former took a very 
limited view of the role of government which restricted their political 
programme. The Philosophical Radicals had never solved the 
Benthamite dilemma as to how to reconcile their ideas of government 
intervention in the interests of efficiency with the classical economist’s 
concept of laissez-faire. Benthamites such as Chadwick were inclined 
to take the path that led to collectivism, but others such as Hume were 
stout defenders of latssez-fatre principles. All Radicals, kowever, were 
united in their efforts to root out special privileges wherever they 
existed in church or state, and that is why they were looked upon 
askance by most members of the upper classes. “The Whig might be 
ready to make the odd concession to the Radical here or there, but had 
little real sympathy with him. As political optimists the Whigs feared 
the Radicals less than did other members of their class and were 
confident in their own ability to keep the Radicals in place. “Thus in 
1846 Lord John Russell arrogantly presumed to form one of the most 
aristocratic Cabinets of the century, with no Radical representation, 
although he was dependent upon them to stay in office. 

In the first decade after the Reform Act the Irish Repealers, a 
group ranging from forty to sixty elected from the more popular Irish 
constituencies, were also a force to be reckoned with, as the Melbourne 
Whigs recognized when they concluded the so-called Lichfield House 
pact with O’Connell in 1835. By 1846, however, O’Connell’s bolt 
was spent and in the following year he died. In the quarter century 
that followed the famine the Irish Brigade in the Commons was a 
leaderless and ineffective group except for one burst of activity when 
the newly formed Tenant League intervened in the election of 1852 
and sent some fifty Irish members to Westminster pledged to their 
programme. Under pressure of Irish Tory landlords Derby was 
forced to repudiate Disraeli’s promises to the Irish Brigade whose 
members consequently switched their vote and helped to turn the Con- 
servative Government out of office in December of that year. There- 
after the Irish ceased to act as a separate parliamentary force until 
Isaac Butt took up the cause of Home Rule in the 1870’s. 28 

Liberal Party organization was much looser than that of the 
Conservatives during these years, partly because of the aloof attitude of 
the Whig magnates, partly because of the heterogeneous nature of the 
coalition that supported Whig Governments or opposed Conservative 
ones. It is true that the Whig-Liberals followed the example of the 
Conservatives by founding the Reform Club four years after the for- 
mation of the Carlton, but the initiative here came from the Radicals 
and the Whig magnates took the idea up with reluctance. Yet 
ironically, such was the social prestige of the Whigs, that control of 
this new party institution rapidly slipped out of the hands of its 


23 See Barry O’Brien, Two Centuries of Irish History 1691-1870 (London, 
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Radical promoters. # In any event the Reform Club became the 
political headquarters of the Whig-Liberal Party with a political 
committee similar to that in operation at the Carlton. 

The Chief Liberal Whip was also assisted in extra-parliamentary 
work by one or two general agents, during the quarter century 
following the Reform Act by two able solicitors, Joseph Parkes, a 
Benthamite Radical on good terms with a number of Whig leaders, 
and James Coppock who played a more obscure role doing much of 
the electoral donkey-work behind the scenes until his retirement in 
1857.75 Two years later Sir Henry Brand became Chief Liberal 
Whip and took the organization of the Party outside Parliament more 
into his own hands, setting up a “Liberal Registration Association,” 
which looked after such matters as the registration and transportation 
of outvoters and the recommendation of parliamentary candidates. 
The Liberals also followed Conservative example at this time by 
setting up Liberal Registration Societies in the constituencies. 

It may be said then that the party machinery of the Liberals in 
the years between the first and second Reform Acts was a loose and 
sketchy affair and that our knowledge of it is inadequate. It is even 
more difficult to suggest any common policy or set of principles for the 
Party during these years, although some general tendencies may be 
noted. While many of the Whigs were unwilling converts to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws they did accept the policy and its implications 
from 1846 onward. The position of the Liberal Party was much less 
equivocal than that of the Conservatives in this matter but after 1852 
the revival of Protection was not a serious issue for the rest of the 
century. Moreover the juncture of the Peelites with the Liberals led 
to the completion of the Liberal fiscal programme under Gladstone’s 
able guidance. Ina very much more limited way the Liberals were the 
party of reform. The reforming elements in Parliament had more 
hopes of attaining some of their aims when Liberal Governments 
were in office, but admittedly they made little headway with Lord 
Palmerston. 

Sometimes foreign policy was a rallying point for the Liberal 
Party. It is true that many Radicals (and all the Peelites) were critical 
of Palmerston’s high handed methods and aggressive nationalism as 
seen in the Chinese wars and the famous Don Pacifico episode, but 
there was more general backing for the support which he and Russell 
gave to Italian unification and on this issue we can detect a divergence 
between the two parties based on principle. It was this divergence that 
finally brought the few remaining Peelites into the Liberal fold in 
1859. 

I have reserved consideration of the Peelites until the end because 
it seems to me that in a sense they provide a clue to the understanding 
of the course of party evolution in these years. Initially the Peelites 
were those 112 Conservatives who remained loyal to Peel in 1846. 
Their real significance lay not in their numbers but in the high pro- 
portion of brains and talent which they possessed and which was lost 
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to the Protectionist Conservatives. The nucleus of the group consisted 
of those members of Peel’s last Cabinet who remained active in politics, 
Peel himself until his death in 1850, Aberdeen, Goulburn, Graham, 
Gladstone, Herbert and Lincoln (who became Duke of Newcastle). 
The rank and file consisted of those Conservatives who felt a personal 
sense of loyalty to Peel and to a certain extent shared his views. These 
as we have noticed were based on an acceptance of the main principles 
of the classical economists. Once they had fought the battle for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws there were no stouter defenders of Free Trade 
than the Peelite leaders, witness the part played by Sir James Graham 
in abolishing the Navigation Acts. Conversely they tended to oppose 
collectivist legislation such as the Ten Hours Bill, on the same grounds 
of observing the principle of laissez-faire. 

As Conservatives the Peelites instinctively opposed any under- 
mining of the constitution of church or state, but as political realists 
they saw the case for moderate reform in each sphere. In foreign 
policy they were more pacific than Palmerston, but they were more 
inclined to be sympathetic with liberal and constitutional movements 
on the continent than the Derby Conservatives. Their strongest bond, 
however, was loyalty to Peel and after his death to his memory, and 
conversely distaste for those who had betrayed him, especially Disraeli, 
whose name is uttered with loathing in all their correspondence. It 
was this more than anything that kept the Peelite leaders from return- 
ing to the Conservative Party, but with the rank and file it was a 
different matter. The heat of the repeal battle carried them over to the 
election of 1847 when they actually succeeded in increasing their 
numbers slightly, a remarkable achievement when it is realized that 
there was no party organization behind it. In this regard, however, 
we find Gladstone complaining to his father in 1849: ‘““‘We have no 
party, no organization, no whippers-in and under these circumstances 
we cannot exercise any considerable degree of permanent influence as 
a body,” 2? 

A few of Peel’s colleagues (Graham, Cardwell and Dalhousie) 
were inclined towards a juncture with the Liberals; others such as 
Goulburn and many of the rank and file looked towards eventual 
reunion with the rest of the Conservatives; the Duke of Newcastle was 
anxious to form a permanent third party; Gladstone, Herbert and 
Aberdeen hovered somewhere between Goulburn and Newcastle. 28 
As long as he lived Peel himself refused to give a lead, although he 
kept Russell’s Government in office. After his death the ranks of the 
Peelites began to dwindle, although Gladstone and Herbert took steps 
to keep together the remnant of some forty members who remained 
loyal and who sat in a body below the gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House. 29 The election of 1852 revealed their weakness 
for less than forty were returned. Some had joined the Liberals, but 


27 John Morley, Life of Gladstone, 3v., (London, 1903), I, 351. My general 
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the majority had apparently returned to the Conservative fold, 
reassured by Disraeli’s burying of the Protectionist issue. 

The uncertain balance between the two major parties and the 
prestige of the Peelite leaders combined to give this group an influence 
quite disproportionate to their numbers. Indeed they were in a position 
to turn out of office practically any government that was formed 
between 1846 and 1859. Consequently their leaders were favoured 
with many attractive offers of office from both Liberal and Conser- 
vative Governments. 

Although agreed on general principles the Peelites themselves 
were not always unanimous on details of policy. A group under 
Gladstone joined Derby in opposing Russell’s Sugar Bill in 1848 and 
in denouncing the Canadian Rebellion Losses Bill in 1849. The 
leaders all spoke and voted against Palmerston in the Don Pacifico 
debate, but according to Gladstone the Government was saved on this 
occasion by the votes of twenty Peelites. 3° On the whole, however, 
once their original bonds with the Conservative Party were broken the 
Peelite leaders tended to broaden their outlook and to move generally 
in a more liberal direction, as they showed in the stand that they took 
against Protestant bigotry in the so called “Papal aggression’’ scare. 
The Aberdeen Coalition of Peelites and Liberals in 1852 was not an 
unnatural one and had been under consideration for many months 
before it was accomplished. Despite a certain amount of asperity in 
the preceding negotiations regarding the division of spoils, once formed 
the Cabinet worked better together than is generally supposed. 

It is unfortunate that the accident of the Crimean War led to 
the break-up of the Coalition, but differences on foreign policy did not 
follow party lines. Public opinion forced the retirement of the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary for War (Newcastle) and it was only a 
too rarified sense of loyalty to Aberdeen that led Graham, Gladstone 
and Herbert to resign from the succeeding Palmerston Cabinet shortly 
after its formation in 1855. Palmerston’s high handed foreign policy, 
particularly the Arrow affair of 1857, further widened the gap, and 
when the Peelites joined the Radicals to bring about the fall of the 
Government on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, Derby and Disraeli 
began to renew their overtures. The Peelite leaders again refused, but 
helped to keep Derby in office for the next sixteen months. Yet in 
1859 they joined the Whigs, Liberals and Radicals in the famous 
meeting at Willis’ Rooms, so notably saterized by Disraeli, and 
accepted office in Palmerston’s second Government. But by this time 
there was no such thing as a Peelite Party left, merely a few distin- 
guished followers of Sir Robert who for fifteen years had resolutely 
eschewed fusion with either party. When Gladstone, Newcastle, 
Herbert and Cardwell joined Palmerston in 1859 the Peelite story was 
closed. 

Yet the party picture seemed as clouded and unsatisfactory in 
1859 asin 1846. The distrust and suspicion with which Palmerston’s 
new Peelite and Manchester allies had recently shown towards him 
could not be easily forgotten, and its grounds were not fully removed. 
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On the other hand in his old age Palmerston had become popular 
among many Conservatives, some of whom had let it be known that 
they would give their support to any ministry of which he was the 
head. 31 Palmerston’s majority was very slight, but to Disraeli’s 
annoyance Derby was content to let him remain in office for the next 
six years because his Government seemed such a safe one from a Con- 
servative point of view. To contemporaries the meeting at Willis’ 
Rooms can no more have seemed to have settled the apparently 
unending game of musical chairs which the parliamentarians of the 
1850’s were playing than did the battle of Bosworth seem to mark 
the end of the War of the Roses to Englishmen in 1485. Yet in the 
long run the alliance of 1859 produced a genuine fusion of all the 
components of the Gladstonian Liberal Party which was now slowly 
beginning to take shape. The Peelites and the Radicals realized that 
they had more in common with the Whigs than with the Tories and 
the days of Queen Victoria’s ‘two horrible old men” must surely be 
numbered, Palmerston himself foresaw the inevitable when he said, 
“Gladstone will soon have it all his own way, and when he gets my 
place, we shall have strange doings.’’ 32. For fifteen years inhibitions 
and sentimental ties had held Gladstone back, but after 1859 his 
liberalism developed rapidly. As the friend of Italian unity, the 
champion of the Commons against the Lords, and a convert to the 
principle of manhood suffrage he became overnight the hero of the 
advanced Liberals and their spokesman in the Cabinet. The younger 
Whigs such as Granville, Argyle, Hartington, Spencer, and even the 
older Clarendon were prepared to bow to the times and accept the 
leadership of an outsider. Some of them would eventually leave the 
party of their forefathers over Irish Home Rule, but in the new world 
of household suffrage and the caucus they no longer had any significant 
role to play in the Party of the left. Indeed in accepting the son of a 
merchant and a former Tory as a leader they had already renounced 
much that was the essence of Whiggism and as Liberal Unionists they 
soon merged into the common background of the Tory aristocracy. 

The year 1867 marks the end of the era which we have been 
surveying. With the passing of the Second Reform Act and the retire- 
ment of the old leaders, Derby and Russell (Palmerston having died in 
1865) a new Liberal and a new Conservative Party faced each other 
at Westminster, the Parties of Gladstone and Disraeli. The day of 
the independent member was almost over. A new day brought new 
problems in the ceaseless drama of party evolution, but their study 
must await another symposium, * 


31 Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 1859 lists several Conservatives with this 
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PARTY REGULARITY was characteristic of the electorate of the United 
States in the 1840’s. Probably ninety per cent of the voters then 
professed the Democratic or Whig political faith and the two-party 
system never stood higher.! Yet in the next decade the Whig Party 
completely disappeared, the Democratic Party became so demoralized 
that it did not elect a President in 28 years while a new major party, 
the Republican, sprang into sudden existence. This swift transition 
from stability to instability is the primary problem of this paper. 

Unquestionably the political parties of the United States are loose 
federations of state and local parties rallied quadrennially to capture 
the power and prestige inherent in the presidency. Much of the cam- 
paign propaganda employed smacks of irrelevant symbolism and crude 
imitations of logical force. Thus Andrew Jackson became the leader 
around whom rallied the newly enfranchised masses largely because he 
had managed to slaughter a thousand British soldiers in a single day 
at New Orleans and so he was Democratic President for two terms. 
The Whigs turned the same trick in 1840 by electing General William 
Henry Harrison who had won the Battle of the Thames in 1813. 

Before the slaveocrats had captured the Democratic Party in the 
1850’s and identified it with state rights it had been a nationalistic 
aggregation of southern yeomen and little planters, of the less pros- 
perous pioneer grain growing farmers of the Old Northwest, German 
and Irish immigrants throughout the North, and the rural common 
folk of New England. In 1844 they elected James K. Polk, the ablest 
of the eight Presidents between Jackson and Lincoln, a faithful repre- 
sentative of the then dominant imperialist sentiment of the nation. 
“Manifest Destiny’, coined just then, accurately epitomized Polk’s 
paramount policy. Thus the Mexican war while not deliberately 
provoked, was not just an accident. Though Polk could not have 
known it, here would have been the appropriate place for a dance of 
the Macbeth witches. 

Polk ordered troops to the Rio Grande and the Mexicans and 
American forces clashed. Three months later when President Polk 
asked Congress for $2,000,000 to purchase territory from Mexico, a 
Pennsylvania Democratic, anti-slavery congressman, David Wilmot, 
moved to attach a rider to the appropriation bill providing that all 
territory purchased by the appropriation should be free soil. Mexican 
territory was already free soil but planters were poised eager to intro- 
duce their slaves as soon as Mexican territory might be acquired. 
Though never enacted, the Wilmot Proviso was introduced again and 
again, and set off the chain reaction that did not cease until slavery 
had perished from the soil of the United States. 


1 Carl R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, (History of American Life, New 
York, 1927), VI, 166. 
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The Mexican War had no sooner ended than the Whigs, never 
able to elect a President on issues, utilized once again a conventional 
strategy of the weaker major party by nominating and electing General 
Zachary Taylor, victor in the early battles of the Mexican War. 
Taylor’s administration inherited the critical issues created by the war. 
During the prolonged debate on them the Union hung precariously in 
the balance. It was saved only by a balancing of sectional interests in 
the Compromise of 1850. The hardest bargain was driven by the 
slavery interests in a new Fugitive Slave Law. In the face of the rising 
tide of anti-slavery sentiment in the North the slavery interests forced 
two extreme provisions in the Act. Providing the federal commissioner 
who sat in judgment on a fugitive slave a fee of five dollars if he set 
the fugitive free and ten dollars if he returned the Negro to the 
claimant who might even be a pretender was indefensible. But dbli- 
gating citizens of free states, even abolitionists, to respond to the 
summoning of a posse comitatus and join in pursuit of a poor fugitive 
whose only offense was a dash for Canada was the sheer madness of 
the sort provoked in those whom the gods would destroy. 

Yet conservatives who cherished the Union, Lincoln among 
them, accepted the Compromise of 1850, savage Fugitive Slave Law 
and all, as the price of national integrity. Stephen A. Douglas was 
but expressing a wide spread view when, upon returning home from 
the Senate in 1850, he declared that he never expected to make another 
speech on the subject of slavery. 2 So insistent were the proponents of 
the Compromise that it had at long last finally settled the slavery 
questions that Free Soilers contemptously dubbed them the ‘‘Finality 
Men.” 

Of the three parties that nominated presidential candidates in 
1852 only the Free Soilers denounced the Compromise of 1850. This 
minor party was the successor of the Liberty Party which had emerged 
during the severe depression of the late 1830’s. The Liberty Party 
had found a scapegoat for the nation’s economic woes in the slave 
holders, those improvident plungers who overmortgaged their plan- 
tations, failed and then defaulted payments. Not until slavery was 
extirpated could economic recovery come about. But in 1840 the 
Liberty Party polled only one third of one per cent of the popular 
vote for President. Nevertheless they hung on but were discredited 
in 1844 by casting enough votes in New York to throw its block of 
electoral votes to Polk and thereby throw the election to a slaveholder. 
Moreover their fundamental argument was demolished by the fact 
that prosperity had returned while slavery persisted and that was the 
end of the Liberty Party. Here, however, was one of the grandparents 
of the Republican party. 

In August, 1848 there convened at Buffalo, in the heart of the 
great zone of westward New England colonization, the delegates of a 
new multi-interest party, the Free Soilers. “These men were less exas- 
perated with slavery than with the slavocracy which ran the national 
government in the interest of cotton and tobacco to the utter neglect 
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of Northern interests. Small farmers, village merchants and household 
and mill workers made up the rank and file of the Free Soilers who 
cherished the equalitarian idealism of the Declaration of Independence. 
“Repugnance to the presence of the Negro,” not to slavery, was the 
essence of Free Soilism. 3 ‘‘Let the soil of our extensive domains,”’ 
they put in their 1848 platform, “‘be kept free for the hardy pioneers 
of our own land and the oppressed and banished of other lands, 
seeking homes of comfort and enterprise in the New World.’ 4 Their 
campaign slogan was ‘‘Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free 
Men.” The men who shouted this in 1848 had only to add 
“Fremont” as they shouted it again eight years later as Republicans 
in the first presidential campaign of that new born party which also 
is indicative of the lineage of the Republican party. 

A mid-century flood of immigrants, hordes of Irish potato- 
famine refugees among them, divided our people into classes for the 
first time in our history, according to the late General Francis A. 
Walker. 5 Almost without exception these newly arrived Irish and 
Germans joined the Democratic party whose politicians led them to 
the polls where they helped determine the election of Polk in 1844. 
The Whigs, as the traditional party of the more prosperous, paid the 
taxes that provided the hospitals, poor houses and outdoor relief for 
the incoming horde of paupers whose votes kept the Whigs’ political 
opponents securely in local, state and national offices. Quite naturally 
the Whigs, consisting predominately of the older American stock, in 
their exasperation were becoming a nativist party. These circum- 
stances led to the emergence of a new party, the American, organized 
in secret lodges whose members concealed their activities with the 
invariable response to all questions, “I don’t know’’, whereupon 
Horace Greeley denominated them the Know Nothing Party and it 
stuck. Since most immigrants were Catholics it was an anti-papal 
party. It sought to delay enfranchisement of the immigrants and 
disqualify naturalized citizens from office. It attracted the lower 
income levels, the illiterate and semi-illiterate particularly, and aroused 
Protestant prejudice against Catholics, leading often to mob violence. 
So phenomenal were the gains of the Know Nothing party in the 
local, state and congressional election of 1854 that its leaders were 
confident they would elect the President in 1856. 

In 1854 Senator Stephen A. Douglas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, was busy devising a bill to provide civil govern- 
ment for the virgin territory west of Missouri in order to prepare for 
a railroad to the Pacific. Seeking to avoid a clash over whether 
slavery was to be permitted in the newly organized territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska the bill provided that ‘‘when admitted as a state 
or states, the said territory, or any portion of the same shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
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prescribe at the time of their admission.” 5 Now this was territory 
dedicated to freedom for a generation by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 since it was north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes North Latitude 
fixed by that Compromise. The slavery interests might prudently 
have accepted the implied repeal of this Compromise but with a blind 
fatuity they compelled Douglas, as the price of its passage, to incor- 
porate in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill a provision that the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act proved to be the most explosive statute 
ever enacted by Congress and it will always remain a mystery why the 
usually astute Senator Douglas could not have foreseen the violent 
reaction it would provoke. For a generation hundreds of thousands 
of Northern men, with no special concern for slavery or the Negro, 
had regarded the Missouri Compromise as a sacred pledge of the 
security of the trans-Mississippi plains and prairies against the con- 
tamination of slavery. These sons of the Puritans had converted the 
curse of labor laid upon Adam into a badge of merit at the very time 
that slaveholders were expressing their contempt for free labor with 
such epithets as “‘hirelings’’ and ‘“‘the very mudsills of society’’ as 
Senator James H. Hammond of South Carolina denominated the wage 
earners of the North in a Senate speech.?7 The resentment against the 
repeal of the Compromise was no sentimental outburst but represented 
instead an intensely practical matter. The prolific farmers of the 
North looked to the trans-Mississippi public domain to provide farms 
for their sons and sons-in-law and that hope was now blasted. 

No sooner had the Kansas-Nebraska Bill been reported out of 
committee than there appeared in the newspapers the most effective 
piece of political propaganda in our party history. It bore the title, 
“Appeal of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of 
the United States’’ over the signatures of Senators Chase and Sumner 
and four anti-slavery members of the lower -house. It denounced 
Douglas as an unscrupulous politician ‘‘willing to barter away free- 
state interests for the presidency.’’ It appealed to the people ‘‘to save 
the West from being converted into a dreary region of despotism in- 
habited by masters and slaves.’ ® 

The effect of the “Appeal of the Independent Democrats’? was 
astounding. ‘‘Its inflammable sentences,’’ wrote Beveridge, ‘‘fell like 
sprays of oil upon the fires which Uncle Tom’s Cabin had started in 
every northern community.’’9 Spontaneously the people of the 
North gathered in community mass meetings, and night after night 
lights gleamed from country school house, village church and town 
hall where the Bill was berated and political action planned to meet 
its ominous threat. Promptly and without much reference to party 
affiliation candidates for Congress came forth opposed to the Kansas 
Nebraska Act. Scores of miscellaneous party designations were given 
the supporters of these candidates but the name ‘‘Fusion Tickets”, 
given by critics of the spontaneous movement, is descriptive since they 
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included northern Whigs whose party was now disintegrating, those 
northern Democrats who could not stomach the Act, almost all of the 
northern Know-Nothings, and, of course, the Free Soilers who were 
now right in their element. But ‘‘Fusionists’’ and ‘‘Anti-Nebraska 
Men’ were not appropriate designations for a party and almost 
simultaneously, men and organizations throughout the North pro- 
posed the appellation, ““Republican.’’ As Allan Nevins aptly puts it, 
“the name was so obvious and logical, both as a counterpart of 
‘Democratic’ and the repository of Jeffersonian associations, that it 
was almost inevitable; while the party really had a thousand birth- 
places that fateful summer, for fusionists, anti-Nebraska men and free 
soilers met in a thousand places.’ 19 The late John R. Commons 
made vivid the political phenomenon with an apt analogy ‘“Îts 
members came together by a magic attraction,” he observed, ‘‘as cry- 
stals appear in a chilled solution. Not one man or one set of men 
formed the party, though there were many claimants for first sug- 
gesting the name or calling the first meeting that used the name. The 
fluid solution was there and when the chill came the crystals 
formed.’’ 11 Here was the matrix of a new major party that had never 
been a minor party. In the elections of the Autumn of 1854 the 
fusionists swept the North leaving only a few Democratic congressmen 
from that section, cut the total Democratic strength in the House of 
Representatives from 159 to 79 and elected 117 anti-Nebraskans, a 
majority of whom were members of councils of Know Nothing 
Lodges. 

For the campaign of 1856 the Democrats nominated James 
Buchanan and among other platform planks endorsed the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act not excepting its outrageously unfair administration 
under President Pierce. For the first time the American or Know- 
Nothing Party presented a presidential candidate in Ex-President 
Fillmore, a ‘Cotton’, that is a pro-slavery northern Whig. Since the 
Republican party had swallowed up the northern Know-Nothings 
practically in toto the Know-Nothings contributed almost no votes to 
Fillmore except those of the Southern Wing. The remnants of the 
disappearing Whig party simply endorsed Fillmore, that is the nominee 
of the Know Nothings. Professor Arthur C. Cole diagnosed the funda- 
mental defect of the Whigs when he observed: ‘‘No new reform ever 
emanated from the party to save it from withering decay under its 
proud record for aristocratic conservatism”. ” 

In contrast with the Whigs the Republican party of the 1850's 
was decidedly a reform, even a crusading party, and the epithet “Red” 
was even hurled at it then. In their first national convention they 
nominated John C. Fremont who was more of a symbol than a 
statesman. As the ‘Pathfinder of the Rockies’ he had fired the 
imagination of youth. The Harvard philosopher Josiah Royce who 
knew Fremont personally once declared that he ‘“‘possessed all the 
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qualities of genius except ability’. 2 No matter how tarnished his 
reputation may have become by later disclosures there still remained in 
the first decade of the present century hundreds of thousands of ageing 
men who cherished the treasured memory of their earliest political 
enthusiasm and were wont to say with sparkling eye and tremulous 
voice, ‘I cast my first vote for Fremont.” 

The 1856 Republican platform condemned not so much slavery 
as the slavocracy, the deadly enemy of the little enterpriser whether 
farmer, worker or merchant. It asserted Congress’s sovereign power 
over territories of the United States, favored a Pacific railroad and 
river and harbour improvements which Democratic presidential vetoes 
had prevented. That it was, as Cole observes, ‘‘a party intended in 
many ways to be a labor party’ 14 was indicated in the campaign 
slogan ‘“‘Roast Beef and two dollars a day.” Despite all the Republican 
enthusiasm, exceeding even that of the hilarious campaign of 1840, 
Buchanan was elected along with a Democratic Congress. 

Although the Republican party had polled forty-two per cent of 
the major party popular vote when the aggregation was scarcely two 
years old, its defeat was followed by deep despair. In fact it was saved 
only by a series of strokes of fortune. Hard upon Buchanan’s inaug- 
uration came the Dred Scott decision which, by deciding that Congress 
had no power to regulate slavery in the territories, roused the fighting 
wrath of a party whose very raison d’étre was to keep slavery out of 
the territories. Second was the publication of Hinton Rowan Helper’s 
Present Crisis in the South which provided the Republicans with cam- 
paign ammuntion — southern testimony as to the plight of the poor 
white victimized by the institution of slavery. Third was the depres- 
sion of the late 1850’s and never before had there been such pressure 
on the Government to do something about it. Republican luck was 
climaxed by the savage feud that broke out between Senator Douglas 
and President Buchanan. When a territorial convention at Lecompton 
prepared a constitution for Kansas but refused to- permit the people to 
vote on it, Douglas denounced such a travesty on popular sovereignty. 
Buchanan made support of the Lecompton Constitution a test of party 
loyalty and removed from appointive office every Douglas man. 

Contrary to tradition Lincoln was no founder of the Republican 
Party. When that Party was two years old he still considered himself 
a Whig — an anti-Nebraska Whig. When that measure became an 
issue he came out of four years of retirement from politics. “Twenty- 
four hours after Douglas had given his defence of his Kansas-Nebraska 
Act in the capitol at Springfield, Lincoln rose in the same place ‘“‘for 
a three hour argument of masterly vigor, breadth, and philosophic 
outlook.’ 15 He was back in politics. Two years later came his golden 
opportunity to demonstrate his political maturity before the Illinois 
state convention of anti-Nebraska men. Facing delegates representing 
an incongruous aggregation of groups — the raw material of a possible 
party — this artist in group diplomacy performed a near miracle in 


13 Josiah Royce, “Fremont” (Atlantic Monthly, XLVI, 1890), 548. 

14 Arthur C. Cole, “If Lincoln Were Living Today” (Cleveland Plaindealer, 
February 13, 1938). 

15 Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, II, 339. 
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his famous ‘Lost Speech”. Compelled to stir their passions, he yet 
held them within bounds. Doubting Whig conservatives had to be 
satisfied without alienating neurotic abolitionist radicals. Germans 
must be won over but fanatical Know-Nothings not meanwhile 
alienated. Not a single group could be spared. Bygones and griev- 
ances simply had to be forgotten by everybody. J. G. Randell puts 
it perfectly: ‘‘With the politician’s eye for vote getting and uniting 
incongruous elements of his party, he avoided the language of the 
anti-slavery crusade and narrowed the issue to the clear-cut doctrine of 
freedom in the territories.” 16 As the inspired orator, speaking extem- 
poraneously, warmed to his theme and purpose, veteran reporters, 
among them John L. Scripps, editor of the Chicago Press, fell under 
the spell and forgot their notes, with the consequence that the world 
will never know just what Lincoln said in this ‘‘Lost Speech”. 

Never,’’ wrote Scripps, ‘‘was an audience more completely electrified 
by human eloquence . . . . It fused the mass of hitherto incongruous 
elements into perfect homogeneity.’’!7 Influential men who heard 
the speech instantly concluded that Lincoln was a presidential pos- 
sibility and as he left the hall that day someone told him so. He said 
nothing; but from that hour it is suspected he cherished the great 
ambition. 

At any rate in 1860 the Republican Convention at Chicago 
nominated Lincoln on a platform that repudiated the principles of the 
Dred Scott decision, demanded the admission of Kansas as a free state, 
pledged the Party not to interfere with slavery in the states, insisted 
that the territories be kept free, and called for a protective tariff, a 
railroad to the Pacific and a homestead law. Two things had given 
Lincoln a broader reputation than in 1856: the notable series of 
debates with Senator Douglas in 1858 and his Cooper Union speech 
in New York City early in 1860. 

When the Democratic Convention of 1860 met at Charleston, 
South Carolina, Douglas was the logical candidate of the Democratic 
party. Here however he was confronted with a fanatical group of 
pro-slavery extremists among them the so-called ‘“‘fire-eaters”. The 
strength of the “‘fire-eaters’’ was due to their ability to exploit the 
economic distress of the little planter intensified by the current depres- 
sion and the fact that the price of slaves in the late 50’s had risen out 
of all proportion to the profit from cotton and tobacco planting. 18 
The “‘fire-eaters’’ were holding out the promise to restore the African 
slave trade and flood the South with cheap slaves within the reach of 
the poor planter so that every southerner, rich or poor, might own a 
slave. The big planters could afford to raise their own human stock 
and they knew moreover that reopening the African slave trade would 
turn the North into an abolitionist madhouse. 

The extremists at the Charleston Convention were obdurate in 
demanding a plank declaring that neither Congress nor state legislature 


16 J. G. Randall, “Abraham Lincoln” (Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 
248). 
17 Quoted by H. C. Whitney, Life of Lincoln (New York, 1908), 77. 

18 See chart in U. B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 
177. 
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could exclude slavery or impair the right to slaves in the territories. 
If the Douglas men had yielded on the dogma of popular sovereignty 
in the territories it would have turned over the whole Northwest to 
the Republicans. When the Douglas forces stood their ground the 
extremists took a walk and the Charleston Convention adjourned 
without nominating a candidate to reconvene later at Baltimore where 
Douglas was nominated on a platform representing his views. 

A Convention of the anti-Douglas Democrats nominated for 
President John C. Breckenridge on a platform the most significant 
plank of which declared ‘“That it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in all its departments to protect when necessary, the rights of 
persons and property in the Territories” which is to say that there 
was no power on earth with authority to exclude slavery from the 
territories. It can be said that Breckenridge was nominated for little 
other purpose than to ruin Douglas who had the temerity at long last 
to break the generation-long hegemony of the slaveocracy over the 
Northwest. It should be remembered that President Buchanan was 
a ‘‘dough face’, that is a northern man with southern principles, and 
in his vindictive drive to punish Douglas threw the patronage, pres- 
tige and power of the presidency behind the candidacy of Breckenridge. 

The remnant of the Whigs, under the name of the Constitutional 
Union Party, nominated John Bell of Tennessee and appealed to the 
voters with the slogan, ‘The Constitution of the Union of the States 
and the Enforcement of the Laws’’. When it became evident that 
Douglas had no chance of victory that indomitable leader directed his 
campaign to the preservation of the Union. This exponent of the 
Unionist sentiment of the upper Mississippi Valley, invading even the 
South, asked an audience, “Do you think a citizen of Illinois will 
ever consent to pay duties at a custom house when he ships his corn 
down the Mississippi to supply the people there? Never on earth.” 
Three years later boys of the upper Mississippi Valley in uniforms of 
blue literally fulfilled Douglas’ prophecy by investing Vicksburg until 
it fell and permitted the Mississippi once more to flow ‘‘unvexed to 
the sea’ to use Lincoln’s inimitable phrase. 

If anyone still entertains the theory that the secession that grew 
out of the campaign of 1860 represented the consummation of a grand 
conspiracy, Ollinger Crenshaw’s searching study should disillusion 
him. 19 The South bungled from beginning to end. The fifteen 
southern states had one hundred and twenty electoral votes and the 
capture of the 32 more required to elect a President did not seem im- 
possible. But factional bickering frustrated every effort at unity. 
Fusion of the Douglas, Breckenridge and Bell electoral votes were 
arranged in key northern states too late to defeat Lincoln. His election 
was a foregone conclusion throughout the South early in the campaign 
and plans for secession were consequently well matured by election 
day. A possible fusion of border-state Constitutional Unionists with 
the Republicans intensified the hysteria of the extremists of the Deep 
South. Another factor was the well-nigh universal southern Lincoln- 


ù 19 Ollinger Crenshaw, The Slave States in the Election of 1860 (John Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science Series, LXII, No. 3, 1945). 
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phobia, despite his essential moderation, his detestation of abolitionists 
and his sympathetic understanding of Southerners and their problems. 

The Republicans, on the contrary, managed their campaign with 
consummate skill. The appeal of the homestead plank was epitomized 
in the slogan, ‘Vote yourself a farm.” This was neither the first nor 
last revolution to be effected by the promise of a new distribution of 
land tenure. Stump orators drove hard at the competition of slave 
labour with the question, ‘“How can the free laboring man ever get 
two dollars a day when a black slave costs his master ten cents a 
day?’’ 2° Capital contributed little or nothing to Lincoln’s election. 
‘The great merchants of the North were in a panic over the possibility 
that Lincoln’s election would provoke secession which threatened the 
loss of the lucrative Southern trade and of $200,000,000 due from 
southern customers. Native northern labour proved to be the decisive 
force in Lincoln’s election. Southern sneers at northern “‘hirelings’’ 
and ‘“‘mudsills of society’ had something to do with it. 21 

One can only speculate as to what might have happened in a 
straightout two-party battle between Lincoln and Douglas. This 
much is indisputable, that Lincoln, in carrying the free states, had won 
a decisive victory in the electoral college, a result that would not have 
been changed if the popular votes for his three competitors had gone 
to a single candidate which, in effect, they did through the anti-Lincoln 
fusion tickets in every Northern state where there seemed to be a rea- 
sonable chance. 22 Manoeuvering of the field to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives had been defeated by a clear-cut, per- 
fectly constitutional victory for Lincoln. * 


20 Morison and Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (2 vols., 
New York, 1937), I, 533. 
21 Tbid., 533. 


22 A. N. Holcombe, The Political Parties of Today (New York, 1927), 176. 


* A brief report of the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper and those which are immediately before and after this, is 
found on page 95.—Editor. 


POLITICAL ‘PARTYISM’ IN CANADA * 


A. R. M. LOWER 
Queen’s University 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IMPLIES discussion. Discussion predicates differ- 
ences of opinion. Differences of opinion, to be translated into action, 
require organization. Organization for political action brings forth 
political parties. The party system, therefore, is inherent in self-gov- 
ernment. Party is not exactly the crown and glory of self-government 
but it is one of the most useful adjuncts, as necessary to self-govern- 
ment as is the humble snow-shovel to the Canadian home. 

I employ in my title the awkward abstraction ‘partyism’ because 
in this paper I wish to look at some of the more general aspects of the 
subject and to refer to specific historical phenomena only by way of 
illustration. Canadian party evolution is now fairly well known and 
before an audience of historians, one may take details for granted. 
Various aspects of the subject, however, still call for investigation. 

Among other matters, I think of the internal history of parties, 
particularly their organization. How little we know of this. In the 
1850’s, we hear talk of ‘“The Liberal Committee’ or ‘“The Conser- 
vative Committee’, of a requisition being “‘got up’, and so on. All 
this is vague. Alexander Mackenzie was chosen secretary of the 
“Convention of Reformers” called at Strathroy in 1860 to select a 
candidate for the Legislative Council. But who called it and who had 
a right to go to it? We know that Sir John had to have another ten 
thousand, but who spent it for him? What was the hierarchy of 
party organization in his day? How were the delegates chosen to the 
two Liberal Conventions of 1859 and 1893? Who paid their fares 
and their hotel bills? 

The convention as a party device is another insufficiently studied 
subject. I recall G. W. Brown’s article on the Convention of 1859 
but little more. Since 1893 we have had a number of conventions, 
both provincial and Dominion. In the Dominion field, Conservative 
conventions chose R. B. Bennett, Dr. Manion, Mr. Bracken, Mr. 
Drew: Liberal conventions chose Mackenzie King and Mr. St. Laurent. 
Except for current journalism, virtually no study of the phenomenon 
they represent has appeared. I have myself been present at two con- 
ventions, the Winnipeg convention which chose Mr. Bracken, 1943, 
and the Ottawa convention of 1948 which chose Mr. St. Laurent. 
Both were vital and deeply human occasions. At both I had expected 
to see my friends the political scientists — to say nothing of the his- 
torians — all swarming about taking notes and peeping behind the 
scenes. In Winnipeg I did see a number of my colleagues — but many 


* After I had written this paper, I discovered that the subject as 
specified, did not entirely agree with what I had had in mind. I take 
consolation, however, in the fact that the audience having already 
heard two papers, will now have only a very foggy notion of what 
I am saying anyway. 
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more of my students! At Ottawa, a historic occasion, I saw none of 
either. So much for the interest of the Canadian political scientist 
and historian in the stuff of politics. 

Still another area of study is constituted by the so-called pressure 
group. We Canadians are too proper, or perhaps merely too lethargic, 
to say much about pressure groups in our formal writing. But do they 
exist? Today the Canadian economy has become a branch plant 
economy, with control from across the line. Has that fact anything 
to do with our tariff policy or with still broader aspects of policy? 
After his National Policy election, Sir John Macdonald frankly 
invited the manufacturers to come up to Ottawa and tell him what 
they wanted. That much we know. What happens today? 

If you or I go to Ottawa, we may drop in to see personal friends, 
either in Parliament or the Civil Service. It is unlikely that we ask 
for anything, or seek to influence immediate decisions. If the presi- 
dent of the country’s largest private railway system goes there, as he 
probably does on occasion, whom does he see and what do they talk 
about? At present we are almost as much in the dark about the past 
and the present of all this behind-the-scenes element in government, 
with which the question of party is inter-related at infinite points, as 
if it occurred in Tibet. In other words, Canadians have only dim 
notions of how they are governed. They take the occasional snitch 
of debate in the House for “‘government’’. 

We have never known what goes on behind closed doors and we 
have had little curiosity to know. It is hardly enough to assert that 
our system of ‘“‘Responsible Government’ averts from us the necessity 
for knowing, for that implies super-responsible governors, of whom 
the supply is never large. Only when some especially heavy flood of 
wrong-doing overflows the banks does the public, historians included, 
get a glance at the inner workings of government. ‘The party system 
is usually considered as one of the most substantial guarantees of good 
public behaviour in the incentives it offers to oppositions to ferret out 
the dark deeds of men in power. My impression, however, is that men 
in power, for about ninety per cent of the time, have as little difficulty 
concealing what is going on from a vigilant opposition as from the 
general public. Yet everyone will agree that without representative 
institutions, much more could be concealed and that while the conduct 
of public business is far from ideal, it is on an infinitely better basis 
than in non-free countries. But just let us not take too much for 
granted. 

We usually assume, for example, that our laws being made in 
Parliament under Responsible Government, every measure of import- 
ance that reaches the statute book is a government measure. But let 
us not forget the large domain of private bills. In the 1850’s much 
of the Grand Trunk railway legislation must have been in the form 
of private bills. Such material is not directly related to party, but, 
almost certainly, party considerations come into quite a bit of 4G 
How a particular bill will affect the votes in a given district is only 
one of the more obvious points of entrance. There are darker channels, 
carrying more noxious liquids. Affairs in the Ontario riding of 
Renfrew, 1955, indicate their nature. 
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These darker channels it is which the historian finds so much 
difficulty in tracing. In Canada we have explored the Pacific Scandal 
— though not to the bottom — and the McGreevy scandals of the 
1890’s. The press at the time gave us much information on the 
Beauharnois Canal and the Customs scandals which occurred under 
Mackenzie King. No doubt this sort of thing has always been with 
us and is with us still. It is part of the structure of our politics — 
corruption. In 1877, one of his henchmen wrote indignantly to 
Macdonald that he was being sued for a large sum by a former 
personal friend on the ground that he, the henchman, had embezzled 
the money, $4,000, which the friend had given him to help a Con- 
servative candidate fight an election. The personal friend had advanced 
the money because Macdonald wrote to an intermediary and the per- 
sonal friend had ‘‘got what he wanted’’: what he wanted, a postscript 
explained, were certain timber limits ‘‘which he still holds.’’ Further 
back there were the dark doings that resulted in the libel suit by 
Malcolm Cameron against the Lambton Shield, edited by Alexander 
Mackenzie (1854). This ended the Shield and preserved Cameron's 
reputation. 

History, I am quite aware, does not consist solely in the disin- 
terment of ancient wrong-doing: nevertheless if we are to have for 
Canada books similar to Namier’s studies on the structure of English 
politics in the 18th century, we historians must collect more scandals. 
In the period to which these papers are supposed to be specifically 
devoted, who can tell us, for example, whether the charges levelled 
against Lafontaine’s great Bill were correct? Did it subsidize rebels? 
Who got the money, why and how? 

One of the difficulties people profess themselves to labour under 
is the inability to tell a Liberal from a Conservative. I recall no 
formal attempt to work out the difference, if one exists. And yet does 
not our whole scale of political values depend on this difference? I 
would like to see not one but several pieces of work devoted to 
elaborating these differences in political philosophy. The topic has, it 
is true, been attacked by bits and pieces. A student of mine, who 
formerly worked with Professor Underhill, has been doing a thesis on 
“Who were the Liberals?’’ with reference to the period of the 1870's 
and 1880's. Another has been examining the notions conjured up 
by the word ‘‘democracy”’ as of the 1860's. Still another is examining 
Methodism in the 1850’s, to find out, among other things, what its 
place was in the elaboration of political ideas. I would like to see 
more of such work. A few years ago, Professor Trudel’s almost 
revolutionary work, L’Influence de Voltaire aa Canada shed a flood of 
light on /e parti rouge. The origins and tenets of the Clear Grits had 
already been made reasonably plain. As to Conservatism, we know 
in general that historically a Canadian Tory has been strong for the 
British Connection, very possibly an Anglican and one of those who 
favoured protecting home industries. But that only begins the 
analysis. Consider the many varieties of Conservatism. Contrast 
McNab, Macdonald, Cartier, Hincks. Contrast Sam Hughes and Sir 
Robert Borden. Contrast the Orangemen of Ontario with the Mon- 
treal tycoons, the British-American League with the Annexation Asso- 
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ciation. Contrast as Creighton has done, the Toronto and the King- 
ston Tories of the 1830's and 1840's. 

We do not even have a good work on the Orange Order or the 
Anglican church, let alone a history of Conservatism. An M.A. thesis 
on Orangeism resting in my office and a Ph.D. thesis now proceeding 
on Toryism stand at the service of the historians who are willing to 
use them; why allow so much good work to lie in these graduate 
theses? I have mentioned a few of them simply to indicate the oppor- 
tunities they present. A good history of Conservatism in Canada 
would vastly increase our depth of sociological insight. 

Similarly with Liberalism. It is not sufficient merely to say that 
Canadian Liberalism has contained a good deal of Jeffersonianism, 
that Liberals have been apt to be for provincial rights as against the 
centre, that they have been individualistic, not so much attached to 
large developmental projects as Conservatives, more nationalist because 
the national capital is closer than the Imperial dream-capital of the 
Tories, and so on: these are elementary generalities. But they require 
documentation and expansion. In other words they require studies in 
political philosophy and in historical sociology. 

There is a vast amount of fixity in a party structure — just ten 
years ago I was reading a paper on that subject in this very building 
— and people vote as they do, not out of anything that can really be 


= 


called conviction but mainly out of tradition. The voting pattern of 2e 


district after district in the older provinces was laid down a century 
and more ago and I doubt if in all that time, sons have departed far 
from their fathers habits. An abundance of tales and anecdotes 
illustrates the point. 

Professor John Meisel has been making a study of the last 
Dominion election in Kingston riding, with a view to bringing out 
some of these things. I hope we shall soon see it and that we shall 
have others of the sort. 

A recent book on party politics in Alberta has received a good 
deal of attention. It is an exceptional book to be written in Canada 
in that it contains a new idea: it enunciates the thesis of the ‘‘quasi- 
party” system. As I understand it, Mr. MacPherson’s view is that 
we do not now have a genuine, or “‘classical”’ party system in Canada 
but only a modified one-party system, under which certain groups 
dominate the provinces and another group dominates the Dominion. 
The thesis is no doubt intended to suggest the resemblance between 
‘party’? in Canada and certain countries not as “advanced” or as free 
as our own. 

Whatever the merits of the phrase ‘‘quasi-party system’, one 
may ask whether in this country we have ever, except for relatively 
brief intervals, had a strictly two-party system of politics. One could 
further ask whether there is anything sacrosanct about a two party 
system. Before I take a glance at our history in a search for answers, 
let me say that I cannot believe that terms are important — except to 
those who make them substitutes for a knowledge of history. What 
interests us, as historians, is the actual condition of affairs and its 
evolution into other conditions. Human affairs are fluid; terms, being 
static, can never be satisfactory for more than a brief period. 
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Let us direct a historical glance at the classical two-party notion. 
How many brands of “‘reformers’’ were there in Upper Canada before 
1837? How long did the Baldwin-Lafontaine “‘party’’ hold together? 
What became of its components? How many parties, groups, factions, 
cliques, personal ‘“‘tails’’, call them what you will, were there in the 
Province of Canada during the 1850’s? In those days, the stability 
of our politics owing to the lack of a genuine party system had become 
a byword: for a number of years Canada had much the same kind of 
group government, formed in much the same way, and as evanescent, 
as that of republican France. For another parallel, take England from 
the resignation of Walpole until the Prime Ministership of Lord 
North. In all three cases, to talk of ‘‘the classical two-party system”’ 
is nonsense. In all, governments were formed on personal attach- 
ments, intrigue, interest and so on, with perhaps just a dash of prin- 
ciple as seasoning. 

Take the highly complex period from 1851 to 1854. Mr. 
Malcolm Cameron had been strenuously opposed to the Lafontaine- 
Baldwin administration, especially on the Clergy Reserves question. 
On its fall, he took office under Hincks. That same year George 
Brown entered the lists against his candidate, and was elected. This 
began the short career of the group that followed him, known as ‘The 
Brownies’”’ which was later to swing around and form a section of 
the so-called ‘Grits’. Brown himself had just been defeated in 
Haldimand by another ‘‘Reformer’’, William Lyon Mackenzie. Hincks 
Brown gaily referred to as ““The Hyena’. To disregard Canada East 
we can thus distinguish about five different sets of Canada West 
“Reformers”; Mackenzie, now pretty much a lone wolf, ‘“‘Brownies’’, 
“Clear Grits’, Hincksites ‘‘Ministerialists’’ and whatever was left of 
Baldwinism after that statesman’s resignation. The major thing in 
common between them all seems to have been a claim to the name 
Reformer and unmeasured capacity for abuse of everyone else. Where 
in this mélée was the two-party system? 

In 1854 the celebrated coalition was made which, with an 
interval of seven years —- and four days! — was to govern Canada 
until 1896. As late as 1864, after ten years, it was still being criticized 
as a coalition, a mere union of expediency. Until the end of the 
1850’s, perhaps later, Cartier had been calling himself a Reformer. 
Probably the coalition was a union of expediency, the only kind of 
combination, apparently, that could govern and in that the precursor 
of the nation-wide, federal party, with its relative indifference to 
programme. During its long period of office, what was the oppo- 
sition? After Confederation, as before, there were Upper Canadian 
“Reformers” of numberless varieties—to name only a few, Brownites, 
Blakeites, Cartwrights! There were Nova Scotian secessionists, Quebec 
rouges of several stripes — old Papineau-istes, men of the centre like 
Laurier and followers of Mercier, friend of the Jesuits. There were 
various assortments of Liberals from the new western provinces. Could 
\‘the two-party system” be said to have been functioning in the decade 
or two after Confederation? 

It was not until the hammer blows of the North West Rebellion 
and the Manitoba School question were struck and a dominating and 
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healing personality arose in Laurier that a national Liberal party,, 
emerged. And within a few years, it, too had begun to show serious, 
cracks; these must be familiar to everyone. | 
. Much the same kind of record could be produced for Conser- 
vatism after the death of Macdonald. The two-party system is, 
largely a myth. What happens is division on issues, great or small -—_ 
and this may be simply response to pressures — quarrels among leaders | 
about whom groups form, and then, response to great personalities 
when they appear. I do not deny, of course, that in all this there is | 
considerable continuity both of notions and of organization. But we 
are dealing with self-government, the freedom to do something about 
your fate, so change is constant and the word ‘‘system’’ unimportant. 

Hence the innumerable groups we have had, some of which have 
been stable enough to earn this over-rigid appellation “‘party’’. In a 
country like this, endowed with free institutions, where there are 
widely separated geographical regions, competing economic interests, 
a tremendous hodge-podge of inherited religious, political and racial 
traditions, to say nothing of the two cultures, all joined to freedom 
of expression, how can much stability possibly be hoped for? Except 
in the late 1850's and early 1860's it has been our good luck so far 
to have escaped the fate of France and that has often, especially in 
periods of reasonable prosperity, been accomplished through the exis- 
tence of one dominating group. This may or may not be the ‘‘quasi-| 
party system’: It is the way we have run our affairs, and I can see 
no resemblance in it to the party structures of countries where 
monopolistic political religions, complete with priesthoods, masquer- 
ade as political parties. 

What seems remarkable to me is not the evanescence of groups 
but the vitality of tradition. Generation after generation, whatever 
the names, people seem to swing about the same poles. After all, we 
can still see the 17th century written plainly upon our politics: 
Roundhead and Cavalier are still good terms, as those who remember 
the atmosphere of Canada in December, 1936, will, I think, agree. 
The basic divisions of society in the English-speaking world were 
effected in the 17th century and they have never been removed. 

That Tories and Liberals as of today have grown much alike — 
as shown by the efforts of both in this present, June, 1955, Ontario 
election, to prove how different they are — does not affect the general 
thesis. In mid-nineteenth century, for Tories ‘“The British Connec- 
tion’ was a fighting creed: today the fire has gone out of that issue 
and one wonders now that it has grown cold, if there is any further 
logical reason for the existence of a Tory party. Still, even today a 
Canadian Tory, like his ancestor of 1855, is quite apt to be, in Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s phrase of a half-century ago, a ‘‘church and king” man, 
and the current weight of Canadian Conservatism lies in some such 
area, as the recurring controversies over a flag indicate. A century ago, 
it was being said that the Tory party was dead, if it would only have 
the grace to recognize the fact. Tory parties, however, have the asset, 
of immortality: they cannot die, because the psychology that inspires) 
them is inherent in the human race and if it does not get one issue toi 
centre around, it will get another. 
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The same might be said with less confidence, about reform 
parties: they will always be with us, as long as we have self-govern- 
ment, because they correspond to aspects of man’s mind. In every 
generation, they might be regarded as not founded upon venerable 
political tradition—that is, in our case upon civil war and revolution, 
but in reality, we discover that they grow naturally out of our 
traditions — or if they do not, as the Communist party does not, they 
soon devitalize themselves. 

Mr. St. Laurent, thanks to the phrase-making abilities of a sec- 
retary, described the members of the C.C.F. as “‘Liberals in a hurry”’. 
It was a good phrase and a good description and it would have applied 
to almost any of the left-wing deviants throughout our history, from 
Robert Gourlay on down. The usual fate of left-wing deviant groups 
has been re-absorption in the main body of Liberalism, but there have 
been some exceptions. Clear Grittism became the nucleus of the main 
body of Liberalism, shoving some Liberals over into Toryism. Clear 
Grits thus transferred a certain amount of their hurry to what was to 
become the historic Liberal party. Not an embarrassing amount, how- 
ever, for they found themselves carrying along a good many men who 
were not in a hurry. Except on occasional specific issues, it is hard to 
see Brown, Blake, Cartwright, Mowat, as men in a hurry over Liberal 
issues. Some of them, such as Mowat, were merely Conservatives, 
disguised as Liberals. ‘‘The mechanics have determined to get up a 
political debating club... . As all of them here, except — are 
Radicals, I am afraid much evil may arise from this club, and if I could 
prevent its formation, I would do so.’’ So Mowat, as an old man 
of 20! 

I am not suggesting that the C.C.F. party will, like the Patrons 
of Industry, simply fall back into Liberalism. I do not think it will, 
and that because the growing complexity of our society, its increasing 
urbanism, demands expression in a collectivist movement of some sort. 
But the C.C.F. will have to wait for such complexities to catch up 
With it: at present it is ahead of our stage of historical evolution. 
Meanwhile it remains —- a phenomenon that we have frequently had 
in Canada before — a party of virtue! W.L. Mackenzie stood for 
virtue. The Clear Grits, after a fashion, stood for virtue. Alexander 
Mackenzie was a virtuous man (and an unsuccessful politician as a 
result). That country is fortunate which has a group of men who 
constitute themselves, and who by reason of their own integrity may 
be the conscience of the country. No party close to power can remain 
such, for it must take men, with their mixture of good and evil, as 
it finds them. “Mr. King admires Mr. Woodsworth’’, a prominent 
Liberal once said to me, “he admires him tremendously. He would 
like to be just such another himself — if it did not cost so much!” 

On one end of the political spectrum, we find eagerness, right- 
eousness, expectancy, utopian idealism: in the middle these qualities 
are tempered by realism: after any party has been in office for long, it 


‘grows old and fat and accustomed to sin. On the right of the spectrum, 


we find tradition, respect for what has already been done, inertia, 
dominance and the well-known qualities usually associated with right 
wing parties. In a new country like Canada, reliance on things as 
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they are must always be precarious. A century ago this could only 
be supported through reference by newcomers — and all were new- 
comers, except in French Canada — to things as they were in the 
former place of habitation, mainly Great Britain. Canadian Toryism, 
later Conservatism, always had something of the artificial about it. 
Except in that it represented vested interests or mere natural conser- 
vatism, it tended to be a party not based on the local scene. This 
could hardly be more forcefully illustrated than by the way in which 
Ireland’s religious brawls were renewed on Canadian soil. That issue 
bubbled and hissed all during the mid-nineteenth century. 

And now, today, it looks as if Canada was at last finding its 
own expression in a native conservative movement. This is how I 
see Social Credit, a kind of native conservatism, based on distrust of 
the big world, on the simplicities and suspicions of the lower middle 
class form of life. As such it may go far, especially if it succeeds in 
joining forces with the immense numbers of people of exactly this 
sort in Eastern Canada. 

In this paper I have not attempted detailed research. My purpose 
was mainly to glance over the scene as a whole and to raise questions 
for my successors to answer. I ask pardon for not having stuck 
closely to the period designated. It seemed to me better to suggest 
some of the general considerations into which parties, in a free society, 
must always fit. As I grow older, I am afraid that as a historian I 
come more and more to accept the saying ‘‘plus ça change, plus c'est la 
même chose.” 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Mason Wade saw historians of French Canada manifesting 
interest in political corruption, which matched their English com- 
patriots. Professor G. W. Brown agreed that there was still a large 
field for research into political parties. He noted the variations in the 
three countries, governed by geographical environment and differing 
political frameworks. Professor Soward saw in British Columbia and 
Alberta the material for analysing the early development of party 
traditions. Professor MacNaught felt that we should be more definite 
in the knowledge that North American parties were based upon prin- 
ciple. The public concern behind the founding of the Republican 
Party, and the Canadian examples of Responsible Government and 
Confederation bore witness to principle. Professor Underhill agreed 
with this. He suggested that historians were in danger of over 
symplifying or over complicating the pattern of party development. 
Sociologists would find an intelligible pattern, if historians did not. 
Professor Lower suggested a tentative pattern, where civil wars and 
revolutions wound up the mechanism, which proceeded to unwind 
between crises. Professors Lightbody and Binkley concluded by dis- 
cussing a comparison of English Whigs, and small planters of the 
American south. 


THE MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES, THEIR INDIANS, 
AND THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 1 


LESLIE R. GRAY 


ONE OF THE most remarkable groups of settlers to come to Upper 
Canada was composed of Delaware Indians who arrived in canoes 
through the Detroit River gateway in 1791. They were Christian 
Indians who had been persecuted unmercifully by their own kinsmen 
because they had accepted Christianity and rejected warpaint, and by 
white men who failed to recognize their virtues. “Their only staunch 
friends were the Moravian missionaries who had brought the Gospel 
to them years before and who, as teachers, had stayed with them to 
help them live it. 

Their arrival at the secluded town site in Canada which they 
called Schoenfeld or Fairfield, ended a journey which had begun some 
forty years earlier. What brought the Indians and the Moravian 
missionaries to this remote area is a long and complex story which 
begins in the village of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1741. Here the 
Moravians, members of the Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren, from 
Herrnhut, Saxony, were settling down to make a secure home for them- 
selves and to bring the Gospel to the North American Indians. The 
Unitas Fratrum, as the church which sent out the first world group of 
Protestant foreign missionaries, concentrated on missions to such an 
extent that in the early days of Bethlehem (1747) 56 of the 400 
inhabitants were absent in mission fields. Very gradually, against 
obstacles set up by whites as well as by heathen Indians, the Moravians 
influenced the Delawares of Pennsylvania and a kindred tribe, the 
Mahicans of New England, to accept Christianity. To keep them 
under religious discipline, the humble missionaries formed them into 
villages where they allowed them to live as Indians, but with a 
Christian outlook. 

The Moravians taught their converts to benefit themselves by 
agriculture and simple trades. They also taught them peace — that 
war was not for Christians. Since the time of John Hus, (1369- 
1415), whose followers they were, the United Brethren had, as a 
religious principle, refused to bear arms. 

About this time (before 1750), other Indian tribes were begin- 
ning to be openly resentful of white inroads into their territories. The 
fraudulent ‘‘Walking Purchase’ of 1737 had opened the redmen’s 
eye to whites’ greed for land and had stiffened their resistance. Grad- 
ually, however, they withdrew to the north and west away from 
white settlements. In the French and Indian Wars and later uprisings, 
when the tribes fought against the loss of their lands, the Christian 
Indians, in their peaceful mission villages, suffered for their misunder- 


1 This paper is based on extracts from the material gathered by the Grays in 
the course of the research for Elma E. Gray’s book, Wilderness Christians, to be 
published by Cornell University Press and Macmillan Company of Canada Limited 
(January, 1956) and is presented with the kind permission of the publishers. 
Principal sources were the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa., Whitefield House, 
library and museum of the Moravian Historical Society, and the Public Archives 
of Canada. 
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stood neutrality and were forced to move first to Western Pennsyl- 
vania, then to Ohio. 

By the start of the Revolutionary War (1776) the Indian con- 
verts in the Moravian towns on the Muskingum River, Ohio, num- 
bered several hundred. Schoenbrunn, Gnadenhutten, Lichtenau and 
Salem were thriving Indian-built villages with churches, schools, some 
minor trades, well organized farms and large herds. The Indians were 
readily accepting Christianity and peaceful pursuits. 

During the early part of the Revolution the pacific attitude of the 
Moravian Christian Indians set the pattern for the rest of the Ohio 
Indian tribes. Most of the tribes remained neutral for a time but with 
a certain feeling of hostility against the Americans. The Moravian 
influence was later recognized by George Washington and other author- 
ities of the period as having a decided bearing on the outcome of the 
Revolution. 

Three Pennsylvania loyalists, who escaped from Fort Pitt in 
1778 to join the British at Detroit, had a tremendous influence on the 
progress of the war in Ohio. They were Alexander McKee, Matthew 
Elliott and Simon Girty, who became officers and interpreters in the 
British Indian Department. All had lived close to the Indians and 
were trusted by them. They became the voice of the British Govern- 
ment on the Ohio frontier. Their propaganda and the heathen 
Indian’s natural inclination for war against the Americans who had 
pushed them from their lands, soon brought most of the tribes into 
active hostility on the British side. 

The Moravian towns were, for a time, islands of neutrality in 
the excited sea of Indian uprisings. In attempting to keep their 
Christian Indians neutral the missionaries incurred the ill-will of the 
British Indians and the commandant at Detroit, Major Arent 
Schuyler de Peyster. The Moravians could not watch war patties 
starting out for attacks on American forts without feeling some urge 
to save their countrymen by timely warnings. A number of messages 
were sent, one of which saved the garrison at Fort Wheeling but 
revealed the part played by the missionaries. The British commandant 
at Detroit moved with decision to cut the Missions’ contact with the 
Americans. 

On his instructions, the Wyandots forcibly removed the mis- 
sionaries and their charges from their prosperous Muskingum villages 
and drove them like cattle to the Upper Sandusky regions. Here a 
temporary settlement was built which became known as Captives’ 
Town. The missionaries were then summoned to Detroit by de 
Peyster. During their trial on charges of sending information to the 
enemy, their principal accuser, Captain Pipe, the war leader of the 
heathen Delawares, surprisingly spoke on the Moravians’ behalf and 
asked that they be permitted to continue teaching his people. De 
Peyster then released them to return to the Sandusky. It soon became 
clear, however, that even the Sandusky territory was not safe for the 
Moravians. De Peyster ordered the missionaries brought again to 
Detroit for their own protection, but left the converts to their own 


resources, 
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The missionaries were offered safe passage to Bethlehem, but 
David Zeisberger, their leader, who could not forsake his Indians and 
his dream of an Indian church for every tribe, requested permission to 
stay in British territory with the hope of eventually re-establishing the 
Delaware mission. Some American historians would have us believe 
that Zeisberger had no choice. But he did, and he chose to remain, 
for the time being, under British protection. De Peyster helpfully 
arranged with the Chippewas for a stretch of land on the Huron River, 
near present Mt. Clemens, Michigan. In course of time a considerable 
number of the old converts found their way to their new home. 

In 1786 when conditions in Ohio became more settled, Zeisberger 
and his followers attempted to go back to their Muskingum towns but 
the difficulties were still too great. The inroads of the settlers and the 
hostility of the Indians over the location of a fixed boundary indicated 
continual unrest and danger. ‘There seemed no safety for a Christian 
mission south of Lake Erie. Zeisberger applied to de Peyster and 
McKee for advice, who in turn sent messages to the Indian Department 
at Niagara for instructions. Eventually the missionaries were told that 
they could settle at the mouth of the Detroit River, on either side. 
Matthew Elliott and Alexander McKee, who were responsible for 
much of their earlier suffering, could not do enough for them in 
Canada. They invited them to occupy their houses and to use their 
land for crops. Here, just south of present Amherstburg, the Morav- 
ians built their first village in Canada which they called ‘‘Die Warte’’, 
the watch tower. In this village, in 1791, they built the first Protest- 
ant church in Upper Canada west of Brant’s Chapel of the Mohawks. 

Even here they were not free from the comings and goings of 
Indian war parties who interfered with their worship and continually 
tried to persuade the converts to join in war schemes. Zeisberger asked 
McKee for permission to live ‘‘at the extreme bounds” of the British 
lands, and promised to improve the land until they could return to 
their own deserted Muskingum villages south of the lake. He sug- 
gested that they pick out suitable lands on the LaTranche (Thames) 
River and he would arrange it with the Chippewas. 

Early in 1792 word came from McKee that government permis- 
sion had been granted, and on April 12th they started for the Thames 
in McKee’s boat and a number of their own canoes. The new home 
was the site of Fairfield, near the present Bothwell. The rights to the 
Canadian land upon which they settled were involved in what con- 
stitutes one of the strangest land deals in our history —— à deal which 
has not been successfully culminated even after 163 years. 

Less than a year after they settled, Lieutenant-Governor John 
Graves Simcoe visited Fairfield on February 16, 1793, on his way to 
Detroit and was amazed to see what had been accomplished. Simcoe 
told them that everything to the north was Chippewa land, but they 
were free to expand southward as far as they wished. He asked that 
they correspond with England and not with Bethlehem and informed 
them that they would have to take an oath of allegiance to the King. 
Zeisberger replied that none of the missionaries had renounced their 
allegiance to the King nor sworn it to the States. Simcoe was shown 
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the Act of Parliament, ? signed by King George II, June 6, 1749, ‘for 
encouraging the people known by the name of the Unitas Fratrum or 
United Brethren to settle in His Majesty's Colonies in America”. It 
recognized the Moravian Church ‘‘as an Ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church,”’ allowed the members to make a solemn affirmation instead 
of an oath, and exempted them from military service. 

| The presentation of this ‘‘Act’’ to Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe 
improved his already friendly attitude and eliminated some of his de- 
mands although he was pleased when Zeisberger suggested that the 
deed to their land might be made in the name of the Trustees of the 
United Brethren in London, England. Simcoe attended their church 
services and was agreeably surprised by the Indians’ congregational 
singing and by their devout attitude. 

Fairfield’s missionaries became popular among the white settlers 
on the Thames for their humane and generous attributes. All were 
well educated in the classics and in theology, and although German 
was the native language of most and was used in their reports to 
Bethlehem, they could speak and write English fairly well and some 
became proficient in Indian dialects. One of their number, Gottlob 
Sensemann, was asked to represent the settlers in the Assembly, but 
he would not consider this, as his work was primarily among the 
Indians. In the summer of 1793 Sensemann appeared before the 
Council at Niagara to ask for a grant of land for the Moravians. The 
resulting Order-in-Council of July 10. 1793, directed the Surveyor 
General to lay out ‘‘a tract of land on River La Tranche; on a width 
of 634 miles about their village; extending twelve miles back on the 
south side, and northward to the Purchase Line.’’? This comprised 
the approximate area of the present Township of Orford. As Lake 
Erie is not mentioned it is assumed that their land did not extend all 
the way to the Lake. 

Five years later, on June 11, 1798, Sensemann appealed again to 
the Executive Council asking to be confirmed in the land. It was 
ordered that a survey be made and that this tract ‘‘be reserved for ever 
to the Society, in Trust for the sole use of their Indian Converts.” 4 
Peter Russell, President of the Council, suggested to Sensemann that 
the tract be divided into lots among the Indian families. 5 The 
Moravians would not agree to this as their success lay in keeping the 


299 George II, Chap. xxx. Acta Fratrum Unitatis in Anglia. See E. de 
Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, Philadelphia, 1871, p. 154. 
This Act had been passed at the request of Count Zinzendorf, a Bishop of the 
Moravian Church, and other Moravian leaders, following the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries and their Mahican Indian converts from the colony of New York in 1745, 
under an Act of that colony which forbade preaching by “Vagrant Preachers, 
Moravians and Papists.” Although the Brethren’s Act of the British Parliament 
ended such discrimination and actually put the Moravian Church on as favourable 
a religious level in the Colonies as the Church of England, the Moravians did not 
attempt further mission work on a large scale in the colony of New York. 

3 Ontario Archives, Report, 1905, p. 248 — details from Surveyor General’s 


Report of Dec. 24, 1793. 
4B. A. Cruikshank, ed., Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell, 


Toronto, 1932-6, II, 176-7. À L | 
5 Fairfield Church Diary, June 20, 1798: original M.S. in the Archives of the 


Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Indians together in towns, and farming the fields in common under 
close supervision and training. Sensemann told the Council that if they 
insisted on dividing the land he would appeal to England. ‘The idea 
was thereupon dropped. Up to this time the Moravian Indians, as 
they were called, shared with other tribes of Upper Canada in the dis- 
tribution of the King’s gifts but Colonel Claus of the Indian Depart- 
ment now announced that in future the presents would go only to 
those Indians who were willing to fight for their country in time of 
war. This automatically eliminated the Fairfield Indians and put an 
added strain on the missionaries to supply all their wants. 

In October 1798, rumours reached Peter Russell of the proposed 
return to the Muskingum land in Ohio of Zeisberger and Edwards 
with seven Indian families. This no doubt influenced the Government 
to withhold the patent. By 1799 Sensemann, annoyed and alarmed 
when he learned that Abraham Iredell had not received instructions 
from York for the survey, wrote again to D. W. Smith, Surveyor 
General. This letter was read in Council but no reply is indicated in 
the records. The frustrated Sensemann could not cope with all his 
problems. He suffered from the effects of a fall from Fairfield’s bridge, 
which he helped to build, and died on January 4, 1800, with his 
petition still unanswered. The leaders of the mission who succeeded 
him had no better success with their appeals and the mission continued 
without a deed to the land. 

The description of Fairfield, given by one of the missionaries in 
1798, reveals the contrast between this Indian settlement and white 
settlements on the Thames. This was not only a Christian village, 
but also a congregation ——- an Indian Church. It was ‘‘a sort of inde- 
pendent republic, under British protection but not subject to its laws 
or to Canadian laws.’’ In the diarist’s words: “‘It is governed solely 
by the precepts of the Gospel, such ancient Indian customs as are not 
repugnant thereto and a few regulations that have from time to time 
been adopted by themselves to suit their circumstance as a Christian 
Society.” 6 A copy of Fairfield’s regulations is in the Archives at Beth- 
lehem. Similar regulations for their Indian mission towns in Ohio 
are referred to today as Ohio's first civil code. 

In the years that followed, the village of Fairfield had unques- 
tionably a greater measure of progress and success than the scattered 
white hamlets around them. They had a compact town, reasonably 
self-sufficient. The majority of the Indians were trained in various 
trades and crafts or worked as farmers with grain, cattle and maple 
sugar for commodity export. It is certain these Indians had better 
schooling and more thorough religious training than their white neigh- 
bours. The missionaries preached in the white settlements when they 
could but the Indians were their chief concern and religious education 
was an important part of the Indians’ daily programme. 

But the wars they had come to Canada to escape followed them 
in 1812. They had placed their town on the only highway and also 
on the inland waterway from Niagara and York to Detroit. British 
forces on their way to the western frontier stopped at Fairfield. The 


6 Fairfield Church Diary, July 16, 1798. 
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Indian tribes, under arms for the British, took with them to the war 
areas some of Fairfield’s Indians, in spite of the missionaries’ pleas for 
them to remain quiet at home. In 1813, after the defeat of the British 
fleet on Lake Erie, it was inevitable that General Henry Procter’s retreat 
should bring both British and American armies along Fairfield’s main 
street. 

Procter’s early plan called for the fortification of Fairfield after 
recompensing the Moravians for their buildings, cattle and crops. The 
rapid advance of the American army gave him no opportunity to 
complete his plans and the so-called Battle of Moraviantown took 
place in a beech woods, a mile and a half away, where Procter’s out- 
numbered forces made a weak and futile stand. Tecumseh’s death 
ended the opposition of the British Indians, and the American con- 
querors overran Fairfield. After looting the town and taking away 
17 raft-loads of plunder, the Americans burned the entire village 
“putting the first torch to the Moravian Church.” 7 

Three missionaries returned to Bethlehem, but Christian Frederick 
Dencke and his wife led the frightened flock, 187 of them, to Bur- 
lington where, for the duration of the war. they existed on government 
bounty and the few crops they could raise on partially cleared land. 
Dencke not only watched over the Indian converts but served spirit- 
ually the whites in the district. 

In 1815, the war over, Dencke helped his Indians establish a new 
village on the south bank of the Thames, almost opposite their burned 
homes. This settlement they called New Fairfield and was one mile 
north of present Moraviantown. A frame church, built in 1848 on 
the site of the log church of 1815, stands today beside other mission 
buildings of the same period. 

Petitions were sent to the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments asking for compensation for Fairfield’s loss. The detailed claims 
indicate the comparatively high degree of culture attained by these 
Indians under Moravian supervision. The United States refused recom- 
pense. The Canadian Government recognized the claims and those of 
other Indian tribes but it was many years before a fraction of the 
claims was paid. No compensation was given to the Moravians for 
their personal property loss or that of the mission buildings. 

Following the War of 1812, the Denckes continued to serve the 
mission but the Indian Department of the Government assumed more 
and more of a supervisory role of the work at New Fairfield. The 
Government did not realize the difference between the Moravian mis- 
sion village and the settlements of half savage Indians, untrained, 
uneducated and with little or no religious instruction. Government 
representatives, no doubt misunderstanding the mission leaders quiet, 
aloof policy, dealt directly with the Indians rather than through the 
missionaries. 

Meanwhile, white settlers were eyeing the 51,000 acres of rich 
farm and timber land reserved for the Indians, of which less than 1000 
acres were being used. Colonel Talbot’s settlement road along Lake 


7“The McAfee Papers”, Kentucky State Historical Society Register, XXVI, 
INOW ia DeLee. 
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Erie by 1816 had cut into the Moravian grant. The concessions north 
of the Talbot road became attractive to settlers, and the Government 
made the first of several attempts to buy lands from the Indians with- 
out consulting the missionaries who had persuaded the Indians not to 
sell. In 1821 new surveys almost cut off the land north of the 
Thames but timely interference by Abraham Luckenbach, the mis- 
sionary, resulted in the laying out of a tract six miles deep on each side 
of the Thames with the village in the centre. Pleased at first that the 
new transfer would keep his flock closer together and the whites at a 
greater distance, Luckenbach was dismayed at the results. In exchange 
for nearly 40 square miles of good farmland in Orford Township, 
eagerly sought by settlers, the Indians had been given a similar area 
of swampy land in the southern part of Zone Township. 

In 1834 some of the converts proposed to move to the western 
states along with American Delawares, but the plan temporarily 
petered out. Lieutenant-Governor Sir Francis Bond Head, in 1836, 
personally visited Fairfield and tried to buy a quantity of land from 
the Indians, completely ignoring the missionaries. While the majority 
refused to sell, those who wished to emigrate westward agreed to his 
offer. By a vote in a council meeting of 28 to 26, the Indians sur- 
rendered the 26,000 acres north of the Thames for an annuity of 
$600, (less than $2.00 a year per person). 

The missionaries protested as the land had been allotted to them 
in trust for their Indians, but their pleas fell on deaf ears. They took 
their case to the British Government, stating that they would agree to 
the cession of the land, if an area, 11% miles square, north of the river, 
including the original Fairfield would be reserved and if their remaining 
25,000 acres south of the river would be patented to them. They 
asked also to be consulted in future negotiations. To all this the 
Colonial Secretary in London, England, agreed, stating that he ques- 
tioned the Upper Canadian Government’s right to withhold even the 
land they had taken. In spite of this no patent was issued for their 
remaining land,.and only through a stubborn insistence could the 
missionaries even get their northern boundary extended to the road — 
old Fairfield’s main street. Half of their former town, including the 
cemetery, was taken from them. 

The annuity of $600 plus the payment of £293 for improve- 
ments and the additional £239 paid on the 1812 war loss claims made 
the converts temporarily independent. The majority decided to go 
west and 230 left in 1837 for Missouri. One of the missionaries, Jesse 
Vogler, accompanied them and with other leaders sent from Bethlehem 
attempted to hold the converts together and add to their numbers in 
the west. This project was not successful and Vogler and some Indians 
returned to Fairfield in 1843. 

The immense stands of timber on Moravian lands could not help 
attracting enterprising whites, who unlawfully negotiated with the 
Indians to cut the timber without the sanction of the missionaries or 
the council. The mission attempted to protect the rights of all by 
making a deal on behalf of the entire tribe but only drew the wrath of 
the timber merchants in Wardsville and Chatham and the accusation 
that they were trying to make personal gains. At this point, Chief 
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Jacobs, who had refused to move from the site of Old Fairfeld, and 
who was resentful of Moravian authority, rejected the missionaries 
entirely and invited the Methodist circuit riders to come to New Fair- 
field. Eager to gain a foothold among these educated Indians, the 
Methodists complied and a great split developed in the ranks of the 
Christian Indians which has never to this day healed. The Methodists, 
the first churchmen who had ever tried to seduce the Indians away from 
the Moravians, were successful. Jacobs, however, eventually quarreled 
with them and refused them entry to the church they had built on his 
property. Instead, he called in the Anglicans and so three denomina- 
tions fought for the souls of three hundred Moravian Indians. 

. The Government stepped into the timber crisis and refused per- 
mission to cut any trees. For a time, starvation threatened the village 
as the Indians sat idly by. They no longer worked great fields but 
only grew minimum crops, and indolently tried to employ white 
labourers to cut the timber and cultivate the land for them. 

The coming of the railway increased the Indians’ cupidity and 
the white man’s greed. The value of land was booming. Towns, such 
as Bothwell, were springing up along the possible route of the Great 
Western Railway. The Indians were holding an immense unimproved 
tract along the route. At Toronto a plan was devised in 1857 to 
safeguard the Indians and to secure land for white settlements. Houses 
were built for Indians who had to be moved onto the new smaller 
reserve. Each Indian male over 12 years received 40 acres for himself. 
Each was to have a “‘license of occupation”’ for his land. The Moravian 
church was given a similar license but still no deed for their mission 
lands, including a small productive farm. The remainder of the tract 
was sold at public auction in London and the proceeds of over 
$150,000 were used to provide a trust fund for the tribe. This, today, 
takes care of tribal expenses and pays each Indian about $10 a year. 

The reserve, reduced from its original 75 square miles to about 
4 square miles, was entirely south of the river. The mission, now on 
the northern edge of the reservation, was no longer the centre of activ- 
ity. A new Government school, in competition with the Moravians, 
was built with Indian funds a mile and a half south of the mission. 
Here, at later dates, the Methodists and Anglicans built their churches 
and a new town, Moraviantown, developed. 

Old Fairfield and its graveyard passed out of Moravian hands. 
Chief Jacobs, the dissenter, was given a license of occupation for this 
area but at his death it was feared that it would revert to the Crown. 
Two days after Chief Jacob’s death in 1870. the missionary wrote 
trying to make sure that the cemetery and the road to it would be 
considered the property of the Moravian Indians and would not be 
included in any sale to settlers. For reasons unknown, this petition 
remained unanswered in the Indian Department and in 1889, George 
Yates received from the Crown a patent for Lot B ‘‘excepting the 
Indian Burying Ground of 51/100 of an acre.’’ No road giving access 
to the cemetery was provided. 

Although the Moravians at times regained the leadership, they 
eventually decided that their missionaries could do more useful work 
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elsewhere, and in 1902 the church and mission buildings were sold to 
the Methodists and the Moravians withdrew completely. 

Even the presence of the cemetery and “‘Old Fairfeld Village” was 
forgotten for years until the late John R. MacNicol, M.P., interested 
himself in the story of Fairfield and re-located the site. Wilfrid Jury 
excavated the area in 1942-6 and established the location of the main 
street and many of its principal buildings destroyed in 1813. But 
with all his influence at Ottawa, MacNicol was not able to establish a 
right of way into what must be Kent County’s earliest permanent 
cemetery, established in 1792. 

When the Methodists took over at Fairfield, even the ownership 
of the church, mission and adjoining farm lands was questioned. The 
Indians associated with the Anglican Church resented the sale of the 
mission to the Methodists. They claimed that all Indians had equal 
rights in the mission property. Lawsuits developed but it was finally 
decided that although no patent had been issued for the land, the 
Moravians had a right to transfer to the Methodists their “‘license of 
occupation’. And so the right of the United Church, successors to the 
Methodists, stands today, with still no clear deed to the land after 163 
years of continuous occupation of the property by the mission. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS AND SITES, 1954-55 


BY THE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES DIVISION, NATIONAL PARKS 
BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


THE RESTORATION, preservation and administration of National 
Historic Parks and Sites and the commemoration of the public services 
of outstanding persons in Canadian history is carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources through the National 
Historic Sites Division. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians, representing the 
ten provinces of the nation, acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister 
in this work. The Board was placed on a statutory basis by the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Act in 1953. 

The members of the Board are as follows: Chairman, Professor 
Fred Landon, London, Ontario: the Honourable E. Fabre-Surveyer, 
Montreal, Quebec; the Reverend A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Mani- 
toba: Professor M. H. Long, Edmonton, Alberta; Dr. Walter N. Sage, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; the Honourable Thane A. Campbell, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion 
Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario; C. E. A. Jeffery, St. John’s, New found- 
land: Dr. A. G. Bailey, Fredericton, New Brunswick; Dr. F. J. 
Alcock, Chief Curator, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario: Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Richmond 
Mayson, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. A. J. H. Richardson, Chief, 
National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ontario, is Secretary to the 
Board. 

The annual meeting of the Board was held in Ottawa, June 7th- 
11th, 1954, and many matters relating to Canada’s historical back- 
ground were reviewed. Of the many sites which have been considered 
by the Board to date, 491 have been marked or acquired. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 


Fort Anne National Historic Park is situated in Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia. The museum building, restored in 1935, was originally 
the Officers’ Quarters and was built in 1797-8 under the supervision of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, when he was 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in North America with head- 
quarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Extensive painting was done during the year both inside and 
outside the museum, and improvements were made to the walks and 
roads. The museum acquired additional exhibits of historical interest. 

Visitors registered at the Park numbered 19,677, an increase of 
380 over the figure of the previous year. 

Port Royal National Historic Park is situated at Port Royal (for- 
merly Lower Granville), Nova Scotia. À replica of the original Port 
Royal Habitation marks the exact site where the first European settle- 
ment in Canada that was more than a trading post was established in 
1605 by the Sieur de Monts and Samuel de Champlain. Champlain 
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himself chose the location and drew up the plan of settlement from 
which the present replica was built. 

During the year improvements were made to the grounds sur- 
rounding the Habitation, and all building interiors were oiled. 

Registration at the Park reached 20,892, 5,146 more than the 
year before. 

Fortress of Louisburg National Historic Park is situated about 
three miles from the town of Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia. Louisburg was a focal point in the long struggle between 
English and French in North America which culminated in the posses- 
sion of Canada for the British Crown. Built by the French after the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 and named in honour of their sovereign, 
Louis XIV, the fortress was twice captured by the British and destroy- 
ed after the final conquest in 1760. 

Considerable restoration work was undertaken during the past 
year. Work started in 1952 was continued at the old hospital site 
where 640 feet of wall were rebuilt. The old French bakery and bake 
oven were uncovered and partially rebuilt. One skeleton was removed 
from the site and several relics found. Excavation and maintenance 
work in other parts of the Park was continued. 

The total number of visitors who signed the register at the 
museum during the year was 16,504, a decrease of almost 4,000. 

Fort Beauséjour National Historic Park is situated near Sackville, 
New Brunswick. Built by the French, the fort was intended to be an 
Acadian stronghold against the undefined claims of the English to 
Acadia. Around the fort the Acadians had their homes and farms. It 
was captured by the British under Monckton in 1755, after which 
time the fort was strengthened and its defenses extended by a system 
of entrenchments, traces of which still remain. 

General maintenance work was done during the year to keep the 
building and grounds in good appearance. Damage to the museum 
building resulting from hurricane ‘“‘Edna’’ necessitated considerable 
repairs. 

per registration at Fort Beauséjour was 23,245, an increase 
C0 

Fort Chamblu National Historic Park is situated about twenty 
miles southeast of Montreal on a conspicuous headland on the 
Richelieu River. The first fort, built by the French in 1665 as a pro- 
tection against the Iroquois, was of wooden construction. It was later 
rebuilt of stone, this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 the 
fort was surrendered to the British, who with a small garrison, held 
it until 1775. In that year the Americans captured the fort. but 
evacuated it in the following year. The fort was soon afterwards 
tepaired and garrisoned by Sir Guy Carleton and later played an 
important part in the war of 1812. 

Much painting was done of the woodwork inside and outside 
the fort and repainting was continued on the old walls of the fort and 
on the retaining wall near the river. Repairs were made to the paths 
and roads. 

Visitors registered during the year numbered 70,505, 1,815 less 
than the year before. 
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Fort Lennox National Historic Park is located on Ile-aux-Noix 
in the Richelieu River, about thirteen miles south of St. Johns, 
Quebec. The present fort which stands near the site of one previously 
erected by the French, was built by the Imperial authorities in the 
period from 1819 to 1827. The island, comprising an area of 150 
acres, was acquired by the National Parks Service in 1921, and exten- 
sive works have since been carried out on the buildings and grounds. 

During the past year much was done to maintain the appearance 
of the fort and grounds, the woodwork was painted and the trees and 
shrubs trimmed. Minor repairs were made to the buildings and picnic 
tables were built. 

Attendance at the Park, according to the registration figures, rose 
from 8,829 in the preceding year to 11,899 in 1954-55. 

Fort Wellington National Historic Park is situated at the east 
end of the town of Prescott, Ontario, adjacent to Highway No cz. 
The fort, named after the Duke of Wellington, was erected when the 
British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vul- 
nerable points of attack in the War of 1812, and as the main base for 
the defence of communications between Kingston and Montreal. It 
remains as it was when finally completed in 1838, an impressive 
landmark. 

Repairs were made to the palisades over the year, a concrete gun 
carriage was constructed, buildings were painted and grass removed 
from the mounds and moats. 

9,046 visitors signed the register at the Park, an increase of 912. 

Fort Malden National Historic Park is in Amherstburg, Ontario. 
The original fort was built in 1797-9 by the Second Battalion, Royal 
Canadian Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 as the principal 
military station on the western frontier, and was dismantled and 
abandoned in 1813. Only slight evidences of the original fortifica- 
tions remain, but the existing earthworks and the only old building 
still standing are as early as 1823 at least. 

The third floor of the Old Fort Residence was remodelled and 
put into use for the first time as part of the museum. All pioneer and 
military exhibits have now been placed in that building. During the 
vear much repair work was done on the Bake Oven wing of the Old 
Mess Hall, and the walks were covered with stone dust. 

Attendance figures at the fort showed a decrease from 17,418 in 
1953-54 to 17,252 in 1954-55. 

Lower Fort Garry National Historic Park is situated on the west 
bank of the Red River about twenty miles north of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and comprises an area of approximately 12.75 acres. It was 
built between 1831 and 1839 by the Hudson’s Bay Company and, 
although never besieged, played an important part in meeting the threat 
of war and rebellion. Indian Treaty No. 1 was signed there on 
August 3, 1871. It remained a place of considerable importance until 
about 1882 when the head of navigation for the Red River was 
removed from there to old Colville Landing on the opposite side of the 
river near Selkirk. It was transferred to the Canadian Government in 
1951 subject to the continuance of a lease of the buildings and grounds 
to the Motor Country Club until December 31, 1955. 
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General maintenance work was done during the year, and the 
parking lot was paved. 

Fort Prince of Wales National Historic Park is situated at the 
mouth of Churchill River, Churchill, Manitoba, and comprises an 
area of approximately fifty acres. The fort was built from plans 
drawn by English military engineers to secure control of Hudson Bay 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company and England. Construction was com- 
menced in 1733 and completed in 1771. It was surrendered to, and 
partially destroyed by, a French naval force under La Perouse in 1782. 
Its ruins, which are among the most interesting miltary remains on 
this continent, have been partly restored and more than forty cannon 
have been unearthed. Those suitable have been mounted on the walls 
of the fort. 

General supervision was carried out. 

Fort Battleford National Historic Park is situated in the Town- 
site of Battleford, four miles south of the City of North Battleford 
and comprises 36.7 acres. The buildings include the Superintendent’s 
House, Inspector’s Cottage, Guard Room, Hospital, Stable, and Bar- 
racks. Only the first-mentioned building was part of the original 
Mounted Police Post established there in 1876 by Colonel James 
Walker and linked up with such posts as Macleod, Fort Walsh, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Carlton, and Swan River. Located in the terri- 
tory of the Cree Indian, this old post had a stabilizing and encouraging 
effect in the settlement of the Prairie Provinces, and, during the 
Rebellion of 1885, many settlers sought shelter and protection there. 
It was also the place of execution of those who were sentenced to death 
for participation in the Frog Lake Massacre. 

A new Administration-Residence building was erected during the 
year. New cases were built to take care of recent acquisitions of small- 
arms, extensive painting was done, and the roads and parking area 
were gravelled. Three stone pillars were erected at the entrance to the 
Park, to one of which was affixed a tablet recording the historic events 
associated with the fort’s historic past. 

Visitors to the Park numbered 12,178, an increase of 787. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Extensive work was carried on at the Halifax Citadel National 
Historic Site, where restoration of the three-storey stone Cavalier 
Block, the largest building in the fortress, was completed. Arrange- 
ments have since been made for housing in this building the historical 
collections formerly in the Nova Scotia Provincial Museum, a very 
large collection of social history and early craft material and portraits, 
which should well interpret Nova Scotia’s early life to the public and 
broaden the display at the Citadel beyond the purely military field. 

At Baddeck, N. S., construction was started on à historical 
museum of a different sort for the department. It will house a remark- 
able collection of relics showing the scientific discoveries and inventions 
in many fields of Alexander Graham Bell and his associates. 

The boyhood home of the late Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King in Kitchener, Ontario, was transferred to the Federal Government 
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and established as ‘‘Woodside National Historic Park’. ‘’Woodside” 
is a graceful mid-nineteenth century house which had been restored and 
partly refurnished with period furnishings by the Mackenzie King 
Woodside Trust. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Early Transatlantic Flights, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland. A 
cut stone monument was erected in honour of those aviators who, 
between 1919 and 1937, undertook uncharted flights across the 
Atlantic. 

Sir Robert Borden, Grand Pré, N.S. A cut stone monument and 
standard table were erected to mark the birthplace of Sir Robert 
Borden, distinguished Canadian statesman. He was born at Grand 
Pré in 1854, served as Prime Minister of Canada from 1911 to 1920, 
was a member of the Imperial War Cabinet and War Conference 
1917-18, and represented Canada at the Versailles Peace Conference 
in 1919 and the Washington Conference in 1921-22. He died in 
Ottawa in 1937. 

Captain James Cook, Halifax, N.S. In Halifax a memorial was 
erected in Fort Needham Park to commemorate the first survey work 
of the famous navigator, Captain James Cook, which was carried out 
in Nova Scotia and the St. Lawrence during the years 1758 to 1762. 

La Coupe Dry Dock, Near Aulac, N. B. A cut stone monument 
was erected to mark the remains of what is possibly the earliest dry 
dock in North America. The exact date of construction is not known, 
but it may well have been built in the late seventeenth century by the 
French. The flow of water from the La Coupe River was regulated 
to permit the entrance and exit of vessels of moderate size. Here, it is 
thought, they were built, repaired or stored, the place being inaccessible 
to hostile English privateers. 

Julia Catherine Beckwith Hart, Fredericton, N. B. A secondary 
tablet was erected to honour Julia Catherine Beckwith Hart (1796- 
1867), the first native-born Canadian novelist. Her first and most 
prominent work was St. Ursula’s Convent, published in 1824. The 
tablet was unveiled on May 11, 1954. 

Montreal Curling Club, Montreal, P.Q. A tablet was placed on 
the wall of the Montreal Curling Club, founded in 1807, commem- 
orating it as the oldest curling club in America. The tablet was 
unveiled on November 23rd, 1954. 

Wyandot Council House, Near Amherstburg, Ontario. À tablet 
has been erected beside the Wyandot Cemetery to mark the site of the 
ancient Council House of the Wyandot Indians, descendants of the 
early Hurons, who were consistent allies of the British during the War 
of 1812. The tablet was unveiled on November 11, 1954. 

Ayling-Reid Flight, Wasaga Beach, Ontario. A cut stone monu- 
ment and standard tablet commemorates the first non-stop flight across 
the Atlantic from the mainland of Canada to England. It was made 
by two young airmen, James R. Ayling and Leonard G. Reid, in 
1934. The tablet was unveiled on August 28th, 1954. 
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Hon. David Mills, Chatham, Ontario. The long public service 
of the Honourable David Mills was commemorated by the erection of 
a tablet in his honour, in the Municipal Building, Chatham. Mr. 
Mills was Minister of the Interior in the Mackenzie Administration, 
1876-78. In 1896 he was appointed to the Senate, and in 1902 he 
became judge of the Supreme Court, holding the post until his death 
in 1903. The tablet was unveiled on October 14, 1954. 

Sir Samuel B. Steele, Orillia, Ontario. A secondary tablet was 
erected at Orillia in honour of Sir Samuel Benfield Steele, distinguished 
soldier and police official. He served as Superintendent of the Royal 
North West Mounted Police from 1885 to 1901, and Commander of 
the South African constabulary from 1901 to 1906. He served with 
the Canadian forces in the South African War and in World War I, 
and died in London, England, in 1919. The tablet was unveiled on 
July 8, 1954. 

Lemuel Sherman’s Barn, Thamesville. Ontario. The role played 
by Lemuel Sherman’s barn in the War of 1812 was commemorated 
by the erection of a secondary tablet at Thamesville. During the war, 
General Procter, retreating along the Thames, made Sherman’s home 
his temporary headquarters, while Tecumseh occupied part of the barn. 
The remainder of the barn served as a miltary hospital. The pursuing 
American forces occupied the barn, using it as an advanced dressing 
station. The historic building was later destroyed by fire. The un- 
veiling took place November 17, 1954. 

Fort St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s Island, Ontario. A tablet was 
placed on a cairn to mark the site of the cemetery at Fort St. Joseph, 
in which there are the graves of the soldiers and fur traders who died 
there between the years 1796 and 1812. 

Alexander Ross, Winnipeg, Manitoba. To honour this fur- 
trader and historian a tablet was placed on the Ross House in Win- 
nipeg and unveiled in June 1954. Ross was the author of The Red 
River Settlement, the first published history of the Red River country. 
He was Sheriff and member of the Council of Assiniboia. He was 
ee in Scotland in 1783, and died in the Red River Settlement in 

Haultain — Davin — Ross, Regina, Saskatchewan. A cut stone 
monument was erected in Regina bearing three standard tablets com- 
memorating three outstanding men in public life. 

Sir Frederick W. G. Haultain (1857-1942): statesman and 
jurist. Premier of the North West Territories, 1891-1906; Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan, 1912-38; Chancellor of the University of 
Saskatchewan, 1917-39. 

Nicholas Flood Davin (1843- 1901): orator, journalist and 
author. Founded the Regina Leader in 1883, Member of Parliament 
for West Assiniboia, 1887-1900 and author of The Irishman in 
Canada. 

The Hon. James Hamilton Ross (1856-1932): pioneer rancher, 
member of the North West Council and Assembly, member of the 
Territorial Executive Council, Commissioner of Public Works, Trea- 
surer, Secretary; Commissioner of the Yukon Territory in the pioneer 
days of the Klondyke; appointed to the Senate of Canada in 1904. 
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Anthony Henday, near Red Deer, Alberta. The exploits of the 
intrepid Western fur trader, Anthony Henday, were commemorated on 
August 22nd, 1954, when a cut stone monument with standard tablet 
was unveiled. Henday set out in 1754 from Fort York on Hudson 
Bay on a 1,000 mile trip by canoe and foot to invite the Indians to 
trade furs at Hudson’s Bay Company posts. Henday is said to have 
been the first white man to meet Indians of the Blackfoot Confederacy, 
and to have sighted the Rocky Mountains north of Colorado, 

Dr. W. D. Albright, Beaver Lodge. Alberta. The outstanding 
contributions of Dr. William Donald Albright (1881-1946) to the 
development of agriculture in the Peace River district were commem- 
orated by a tablet placed on a field stone cairn at Beaver Lodge. Dr. 
Albright was the organizer and first Superintendent of the Beaver 
Lodge Experimental Station. For thirty-one years he helped to shape 
the agricultural pattern of the Peace River Country. The unveiling 
took place on September 15, 1954. 

Rev. John G. Brick, Peace River, Alberta. A permanent mem- 
orial was raised to a pioneer Anglican missionary who was one of the 
first to introduce farming to the Peace River district. A tablet was 
unveiled on September 12, 1954, to the Reverend John Gough Brick. 
Born in England in 1836, he came to Canada, and was chosen in 1881 
to establish a mission at Fort Dunvegan in the Peace River Country. 
For the next thirteen years he devoted his life to furthering the work 
of the mission and developing the agricultural possibilities of that 
area. He died in 1897. 

David Thompson on the Columbia, Castlegar, B. C. À monu- 
ment to David Thompson (1770-1857), famed explorer of western 
Canada, fur trader, and the first man to descend the mighty Columbia 
River from source to mouth, was erected at Castlegar. “Thompson, a 
trader with the North West Company, discovered the headwaters of 
that river, in 1807, and travelled its length in 1811. Before leaving 
the West in 1812, he prepared a map that has been the basis for all 
subsequent maps of that area. The tablet was unveiled on November 
121954 

Emily Carr, Victoria, B. C. Formal national recognition was 
paid to Emily Carr (1871-1945) by the erection of a granite mem- 
orial in her honour at Victoria. Miss Carr surmounted ridicule to 
win a foremost place among the artists and writers of Canada. 
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STATEMENT OF RECCEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1955 


CURRENT ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand and in Bank May 1, 1954 $1,731.76 
Ranked nteresty <1. mice omen aes 30.14 
Membership eheces steer ns oie enone 4,048.00 
Less amount collected for joint membership 

and remitted to Canadian Political Science 








PNSSOCIALIONIN (mV CALS inti ame anne nea 999.00 3,049.00 

Salegol#Reports RER ee eee 204.70 3,283.84 
$5.015.60 

DISBURSEMENTS 

(AUC ItR Ce oa cocteet ten: eins aoe ee ean rae 15.00 

ERCHANDE ER Se er ee ae rca icc sae nie 42.37 

Less Exchange added to cheques received............. 39.80 297 

Discounton US und see 11.72 

University of Toronto Press: 

Canadian Historical Review... 1,495.05 
Tribune Press: 

Printingxors REPOLomen es. cey. ne cee ee, 820.33 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques... 178.00 
Administration: 

ClenicalM ASSISTANCE te tee ee 105.00 

Evans & Kert............ ue 43.23 

Leclerc Printers 219.45 

Addressograph-Multigraph eee 295.70 
University of Western Ontario: 

Steneilnesands Marlin gays ee eee “ 19.16 
Capital Stamp & Engraving... 1.65 





Petty Cash including postage 233.68 917.87 3,440.54 








Cash on hand and in the Bank April 30, 1955 1,575.06 
$5.015.60 
TRAVELLING ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS 
Balance in Bank May Ist, 1954... $481.69 
Grant from Ontario 500.00 
Pare RE ARE LAN Re LE 6.23 506.23 
$987.92 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Grants to Members for 1954 Meeting... 290.55 
Exchange .10 
Bank Service Charge. .70 .80 291.35 
Balance in Bank April 30, 1955... 696.57 


$987.92 
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RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Balance May 1st, 1954: 


LA BAR AR RE RES SI Re Me Li 
Dominion of Canada Bonds...…........… 


Receipts: 


Bank INTER ee 
Bon d'ALN ETES TRE RS ne tm eee 


free Mempershiper cosy ernea tartare 


Sale of Booklets.............. 


Salevohs nde syns. at Reno Fe anh ee 
Grant from Quebec Provincial Secretary 


Disbursements: 
Booklets: 


Authors ee eee, aoe eee eee A tee 
Printingik.. teehee yee Rok ee ee 8 


Exchange ee er ee ise 
Discount ON UNS EUR ET er ee 


Balance April 30, 1955: 


Cash on hand and in the Bank... 


Dominion of Canada Bonds: 


$ 500.00 3% due 1963 at cost... 
1,000.00 3% due 1966 at cost... 


Examined with the books and vouchers 
and found correct. 
CHARLES W. PEARCE 
Certified Public Accountant. 
Ottawa, May 16th, 1955. 
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3.00 
250.00 


981.64 
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$2,977.98 


1,246.58 
$4.224.56 


984.66 


3,239.90 
$4.224.56 





WizziAM G. ORMSBY 


Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association was held at the University of Toronto, Toronto, on June 
1-4, 1955. The Association had last met at Toronto in 1946, when 
one of the leading subjects of discussion had been the compiling of the 
service histories of the Second World War. Nine years later, with 
Toronto again the place of meeting, the subjects of the papers reflected 
the diversity characteristic of the peace-time historical interests of the 
members of the Association. The 1955 sessions marked the fourth 
time the Association had met in Toronto; the previous occasions being 
in 1927, 1942 and 1946. It is almost certain that in none of these 
years did the attendance at the meetings exceed that for 1955, when 
approximately 200 people took part in various activities connected 
with the sessions. Several events of an unusual and interesting nature 
took place, such as the tour of the printing departments of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, the visit to the Ontario Archives and the 
Sigmund Samuel Gallery, and the bus tour of historic sites and hydro- 
electric power developments in the Niagara Peninsula, which was 
arranged by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. Mem- 
bers who took part in that tour will remember particularly the gen- 
erous hospitality provided by the Commission, highlighted by the 
pleasant luncheon at the Sheraton-Brock Hotel. The local arrange- 
ments for the Toronto meetings were handled by a committee from 
Flavelle House under the chairmanship of Prof. J. B. Conacher, to 
whom great credit for the success of the meetings must be accorded. 
The work of Prof. Conacher and his associates at Toronto is another 
example of the faithful voluntary service given the Association by a 
large group of interested members. 

Registration began after lunch on June 1 and the first session 
occurred that evening, when a capacity audience in the Hart House 
Debates Room heard H. Blair Neatby of Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, and J. A. Colvin of Ottawa speak on Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s imperial and commercial views. On the next morning (June 
2) a session was devoted to problems in European historical thought, 
when three papers were presented. R.M. Saunders of the University 
of Toronto spoke on ‘The Function of History, a philosophe View’’; 
Ezio Cappadocia of the Royal Military College, Kingston, talked on 
“Guglielmo Ferrero and the Writing of History’’, and R. A. Spencer 
of the University of Toronto gave a paper on “Farewell to German 
History? Revisionism versus Traditionalism’’. That afternoon two 
papers on topics relating to the Maritime provinces were presented: 
Rev. René Baudry, of Saint Joseph’s University, commemorated the 
200th anniversary of the expulsion of the Acadians, and Prof. G. O. 
Rothney of the Memorial University of Newfoundland described three 
important periods in the island’s history connected with the dates 
1755, 1855, and 1955. In Father Baudry’s unavoidable absence his 
paper was translated and read by G. F. G. Stanley. On the evening 
of June 2 the presidential addresses with the Canadian Political Science 
Association were given, at a meeting chaired by President Sidney Smith 
of the University of Toronto. Dr. J. J. Talman, the President of the 
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Association, spoke on ““The Impact of the Railway on a Pioneer 
Community’’, providing an account of the change in Canadian outlook 
caused by the coming of the railway, and J. A. Corry, the President 
of the Canadian Political Science Association, spoke on ‘The Prospects 
for the Rule of Law.” The final day at which papers were presented 
was June 3rd, when a morning session on political parties in the mid- 
nineteenth century was held. J. B. Conacher contributed a discussion 
on political parties in Great Britain at that time; W. E. Binkley of 
Ohio Northern University spoke on United States political parties at 
the mid-century and A. R. M. Lower of Queen’s University discussed 
Canadian political parties in the same period. The afternoon session 
was a joint one with the Ontario Historical Society at which two 
papers were presented: ‘““The Moravian Missionaries, their Indians 
and Government”, by Mr. Leslie R. Gray of London, President of the 
Ontario Historical Society, and ‘‘The Clergy Reserves Settlement, 
1840-1855”, by John S. Moir. The General Meeting was held on 
the evening of June 3rd, and there were several social functions 
scattered throughout the course of the meetings. The final day, June 
4th, was given over to the tour of the Niagara district. 

A new slate of officers was elected in Toronto to guide the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1955-56. These were: President, G. F. G. 
Stanley, Kingston; Vice-President, D. G. Creighton, Toronto; English 
Language Secretary, D. M. L. Farr, Ottawa; French Language Secre- 
tary, Antoine Roy, Quebec; Treasurer, W. G. Ormsby, Ottawa, 
Editor of the Annual Report, P. G. Cornell, Wolfville; Associate 
Editors of the Annual Report, Rév. Adrien Pouliot, S.J., Quebec, and 
John S. Moir, Ottawa. The following persons were appointed to 
Council, to retire in 1958: Pierre Brunet, Ottawa; D. G. G. Kerr, 
Sackville: K. W. McNaught, Winnipeg; Mason Wade, Rochester, 
N. Y. The 1956 meeting was scheduled to be held at the Université 
de Montréal, and Prof. Guy Frégault had been asked to head a com- 
mittee on the arrangements for this meeting. 

During 1955 the Association continued to register advances not 
only in membership and financial strength, but in its publication pro- 
gramme and in a widening recognition for its work. The Treasurer’s 
report for the year follows; it shows revenues and expenditures deriv- 
ing from a total membership of 705, including affiliated libraries and 
societies. Two more issues in the Historical Booklets series came out 
during 1955: W.S. MacNutt’s The Makina of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. 1713-1784, which was published in March, and A. L. Burt's 
Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, 1724-1808. Revised Version, which 
appeared in July. There are now five titles in the series, of which 
two have been issued in both French and English editions. The Asso- 
cjation has continued to carry the Historical Booklets series mainly 
from revenue which the booklets themselves have produced and this 
has been a very encouraging indication of the wide distribution of the 
pamphlets. (Prof. MacNutt’s booklet was recently re-printed in full 
in the Nova Scotia Journal of Education, a periodical which goes to 
every school teacher in Nova Scotia.) Bulk orders from certain pro- 
vinces have been a factor in achieving this favourable financial con- 
dition but hundreds of individual orders, many accompanied by an 
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application for membership, have been even more important in making 
the series a success. Reviews have continued to be favourable and Col. 
C. P. Stacey, the General Editor of the series, is laying plans for addi- 
tional titles in 1956. The other activities of the Association have 
been maintained, so that 1955 has been a year of real progress in the 
furtherance of the Association’s aims. All members can therefore take 
pride in the year’s achievements and regard the future with a justified 


confidence. 
D. Mela FARR. 


Ottawa 
October 1, 1955. 


PERSONAL NOTES PERSONNELLES 


Two members of the Association became university heads, this 
year. Rt. Rev. H. J. Somers, Professor of History, was, in March 
1955; appointed President of St. Francis Xavier University. Follow- 
ing the death of Dr. M. M. MacOdrum, Dr. James A. Gibson, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, was appointed Acting President of 
Carleton College. A third major appointment during the year, was 
the promotion of Professor D. G. Creighton to the Chairmanship of 
the Department of History at the University of Toronto. At the 
University of British Columbia, Dr. Margaret Ormsby was promoted 
to Professional rank; at Regina College, University of Saskatchewan, 
W. R. Graham became an Associate Professor: while Harold I. Nelson, 
and R. A. Spencer became Assistant Professors at Toronto. 

Professor Alfred Bailey, Dean of Arts and Head of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of New Brunswick is spending the 
year 1955-56 as H. A. Innis Visiting Professor, at the University of 
Toronto. Professor F. H. Soward, Head of the Department of His- 
tory and Director of International Studies at the University of British 
Columbia was Co-Director of the World University Service Summer 
Seminar in Japan during July and August. In November he was the 
guest of the German Government, for a period of four weeks, on a 
study tour in that country. Professor A. R. M. Lower has been 
appointed Visiting Professor in History at the University of Wisconsin, 
for the Autumn Term 1955, and will return to Queen’s University 
for the remainder of the academic year. 

Dr. J. M. S. Careless of Toronto, and Professor R. S. Glover, of 
Manitoba, are both on leave of absence in England, the former at 
Cambridge, and the latter completing his study of the army reforms 
of Frederick, Duke of York. Dr. J. H. S. Reid, Chairman of the 
Department of History at United College, and Professor T. S. Webster 
of the University of Manitoba, have returned from study leave, abroad. 

Professor G. F. G. Stanley, the Head of the Department of 
History at Royal Military College, received a grant from the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council in the summer of 1955, to assist his 
proposed work on Riel. Professor R. S. Glover was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society. Professor F. H. Underhill has left 
the Department of History at Toronto, to become Curator of Laurier 
House, Ottawa. Mr. Morrts Zaslow has become Editor of Ontario 
History. 

A number of translations, and new appointments have been 
reported. Mr. William Bilsland, who was formerly with British 
Columbia Archives, and Mr. David Shadd, have joined the staff of the 
Public Archives, Ottawa. Mr. Abraham Willms, of the Public 
Archives, has been placed in charge ~f the new Public Records deposi- 
tory at Tunney’s Pasture. Mr. S. F. Wise resigned from Royal Mili- 
tary College, and has been appointed Lecturer in History at Queen’s 
University. Dr. W. M. Whitelaw and Dr. F. F. Thompson were 
appointed Lectuers at R.M.C. 
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Dr Léopold Lamontagne a joint le staff du Royal Military 
College après plusieurs années passées au Collège Militaire Royal de St. 
Jean. Dr. Lamontagne en qualité de boursaire du Gouvernment 
canadien à passé une année en France. 

Dr. Perez Zagorin, lately of Vassar College has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of History at McGill University. Dr. R. Thaler, 
of Harvard University has been appointed Lecturer in History at 
Bishops Univeristy, while H. Blair Neatby has left Prince of Wales 
College, Charlottetown, to take up an appointment at the University 
of British Columbia. Dr. Harvey Mitchell has been appointed lecturer 
in History at St. John’s College, Winnipeg. Dr. Norman P. Zacour 
who was at United College, has received an appointment as Lecturer 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

At the Memorial University of Newfoundland, the President, 
and the Professor of History, G. O. Rothney have been appointed 
ex officio members of the Board of Trustees of the Provincial Museum, 
soon to be opened to the public. Assisted by a Carnagie grant, a three 
year project has been launched, to promote research into the history 
of Newfoundland, both by locating and collecting research material, 
and by assisting publication. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIÉTÉS AFFILIÉES 


American Antiquarian Society, C. K. Shipton, Librarian, Salisbury St. & Park Ave., 
Worcester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Miss Eva L. Yonge, Map Curator, Broadway at 
156th. New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Pemberton Smith, Treas., Chateau 
de Ramezay, Montreal. 

Eritish Columbia Historical Association, Mrs. Vera Drury, Hon. Secretary, Provin- 
cial Archives, Victoria, B. C. 

British Columbia Historical Association, West Kootenay Section, C/o Mrs. A. D. 
Turnbull, 300 Kootenay Avenue, Trail, B. C. 

Céte Nord, La Société Historique de la, Mgr. René Bélanger, Président, 16 rue 
Buade, Québec, P. Q. 

Céte-du-Sud, La Sociéte Historique de la, Léon Bélanger, ptre., Secrétaire, Collége 
de Ste-Anne, Kamouraska, P. Q. 

Essex County Historical Association, 451 Park St. W., Windsor, Ont. 

Finnish Canadian Historical Society, Mrs. A. W. Este, Asst. Secty., P.O. Box 245, 
Sudbury, Ont. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, Verretti, M. l'abbé Adrien (Président), 
46 Langdon St., Suncook, N. H. 

Kamioops Museum Association, Mrs. David Arnott, Sec.-Treas., Seymour Street, 
Kamloops, B. C. 

Kingston Historical Society, G. F. G. Stanley, Treas., Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, David M. Stewart, President, “Glendale”, 164 
Lakeshore Rd., Pointe Claire, P. Q. 

Lincoln Historical Society, Miss Kathleen Duff, Secretary, 52% Thomas St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

MacNab Historical Association, The, Miss Hilda Ridley, Secty., P.O. Box 101, 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Prince Albert Historical Society, lan Collins, Secty., City Hall, Prince Albert, Sask. 

Quebec Literary and Historical Society, G. O. Bridge, Treas., Box 399, Quebec, P.Q. 

Québec, La Societé historique de, Rév. Honorius Provost, secrétaire, Université 
Laval, Québec. 

Royal Empire Society, The, Northumberland Ave., London, England. 

Saanich Pioneers’ Society, R. E. Nimmo, Sec., Saanichton, B. C. 

St.-Jean Baptiste Société, M. Jean Pellerin, Chef du Secrétariat, C.P. 186, Trois- 
Riviéres, P. Q. 

Wolverine Hobby and Historical Society, A. M. Provick, Sec.-Treas., Hazelcliffe, 
Sask. 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, Mrs. T. C. Clark, 51 Herkimer St., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

York Pioneer and Historical Society, A. D. McFall, President, 302 Bay St., ‘Toronto. 

La Société Historique du Nouvelle-Ontario, C/o Rev. Lorenzo Cadieux, College du 
Sacre-Coeur, Sudbury, Ont. 
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(B) AFFILIATED LIBRARIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


BIBLIOTHÈQUES ET AUTRES ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIÉES 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N. S. 

American News Company, Inc., 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Dept. of Public Records and Archives, 14 Queen’s Park Cres., W., Toronto 5. 

Assumption College, The Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Auckland University College Library, P.O. Box 2553, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Bank of Canada, Research Dept., Ottawa. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The Library, Dept. of Economics, Toronto. 

La Maison Bellarmin, La Bibliothécaire, 25 rue Jarry ouest, Montréal, 14. 

British Columbia Summer School of Education, The Librarian, Department of Edu- 
cation, Douglas Building, Victoria, B. C. 

The British Museum, Department of Printed Books, London, W.C. 1, England. 

Brown University Library, Providence 12, R. I. 

Calgary Public Library, Calgary. 

Campbell River Elementary Senior High School, P.O. Box 200, Campbell River, B.C. 

C.B.C., Talks Department, Box 500, Toronto. 

Carleton College Library, 268 First Ave., Ottawa. 

La Bibliothéque, Chicoutimi, Séminaire de Chicoutimi. 

Citizenship and Immigration Dept., Room 103, West Block, Ottawa. 

Clark University Library, 1 Downing Street, Worcester 10, Mass. 

Clarke, Irwin and Co., Ltd., 103 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto. 

Cleveland Public Library, Serials Dept., 325 Superior Avenue N.E., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Columbia University Libraries, South Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N 


aXe 

Co-operative Book Centre of Canada Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 28. 

Dalhousie University, The Library, Halifax. 

Dartmouth College Library, Box 7, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Department of Social History, Woodward at Kirby, 
Detroit 2. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Education, Dept. of, P.O. Box 188, Charlottetown. 

External Affairs, Dept. of, The Library, East Block, Ottawa. 

Fraser Institute, The, Free Public Library, 637 Dorchester St. W., Montreal 2. 

Hamilton Public Library, Main St. W., Hamilton, Ont. 

Harvard College Library, Order Department, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Hudson's Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay 
House, Winnipeg. 

Huntington, Henry E., Library and Art Gallery, Zone 15, San Marino, Calif. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Avenue, Zone 4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, 
W.C. 1, England. 

Johns Hopkins University, The Library, Baltimore 18, Md. 

King’s College, The Librarian, Strand, London W.C. 2, England. 

Kitchener Public Library, Kitchener. 

Leaside Public Library, 165 McRae Dr., Leaside, Ont. 

Legislative Library of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Legislative Library of Ontario, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 

Lévis, Collége de, La Bibliothéque du, Lévis, P. Q. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

London Public Library, London. 

McCord Museum, McGill University, Montreal. 

McGill University Library, 3459 McTavish St., Montreal 2. 

McMaster University, Mills Memorial Library, Hamilton, Ont. 

Midland Public Library, 224 Hugel Ave., P.O. Box 548, Midland, Ont. 

Montréal, La Société Historique de, 1210 est rue Sherbrooke, Montréal 24. 

Montréal, Collége de 1931 rue Sherbrooke ouest, Montréal. 

Montréal, Université de, Bibliothéque, Centrale, Boite Postale 6128, Montréal. 

Mount Allison Memorial Library, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

National Defence, Dept. of, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 
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National Film Board, Att.: K. Gillespie, 186 Middle St., Ottawa. 
National Liberal Federation of Canada, Duncan K. MacTavish, President, 130 
> eee St., Ottawa. ; 
ationa useum, Geology and Topography, Bureau of, Dept. i 
Victoria Museum, Obs: £ mr ee Lire 
The Director, National Parks Branch, Dept. of Northern Affairs & National Re- 
sources, Norlite Building, Ottawa. 
New Brunswick Legislative Library, Fredericton. 
New York Public Library, Room 116, 476 5th Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
New York State Library, Order Section No. 3, Albany 1, N. Y. 
North Central Saskatchewan Regional Library, E. M. Sherman, Chairman, Prince 
Albert, Sask. 
Nova Scotia Historical Society, G. T. Miller, Treasurer, C/o The Canadian Bank 
_ of Commerce Bldg., Halifax. 
Ohio State University, University Library, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Okanagan Historical Society, Guy P. Bagnall, Treas., Vernon, B. C. 
Ontario Historical Society, 206 Huron St., Room 216, Toronto 5. 
Ottawa Public Library, Ottawa. 
Periodica, Benoit-Baril, Montréal. 
Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough. 
Pickering District High School, Att.: W. A. Parish, Pickering, Ont. 
Prince George Public Library Commission, 1480 Third Ave., Prince George, B. C. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown. 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 
Provincial Archives of British Columbia, Victoria. 
Provincial Library of Alberta, Parliament Bldgs., Edmonton. 
Provincial Library of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Public Archives of Canada, The Library, Ottawa. 
Archiviste de la Province de Québec, Bibliothéque, Parc des Champs de Bataille, 
Québec. 
Québec Ministère des Terres and Forêts, a/s Monsieur le Sous-Ministre, Hôtel du 
Gouvernement, Québec. 
Quebec Legislative Library, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 
Queen's University Library, Kingston, Ont. 
Provincial Library, Room 21, Legislative Building, Regina. 
Rhodes House Library, The Keeper, Dept. of Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 
Royal Bank of Canada, The Library, Head Office, Montreal. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, The, St. James Square, London, England. 
Sacré Coeur, Collège du, Victoriaville, P. Q. 
Saguenay, La Société Historique du, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P. Q. 
Saskatchewan Legislative Library, Room 234, Legislative Bldg., Regina. 
Smithers School District No. 54, Smithers, B.C. , 
State College of Washington Library, Technical Service Division, Serial Record 
Section, Pullman, Washington. 
Sainte Anne de la Pocatiére, Collége de, La Bibliothécaire, Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére, 


PAO: 

St. Catharines Public Library, St. Catharines, Ont. 

St. Francis Xavier University, The Library, Antigonish, N. S. 

St. George’s School, V. B. Arnott, Secretary, 3954-56 29th Ave. W., Vancouver. 

St-Hyacinthe, Séminaire de, M. le Bibliothécaire, Casier Postal 577, St-Hyacinthe, 
P.O: 

Saint-Jean, Séminaire de, a/s M. le Bibliothécaire, Saint-Jean, P. Q. 

Saint John Free Public Library, Saint John, N. B. 

Saint-Joseph, Séminaire, M. le Bibliothécaire, Mont-Laurier, Comté de LaBelle, BOF 

Saint-Joseph Université, J. N. Morin, Le Bibliothécaire, Université St-Joseph, N. B. 

Ste-Marie, Collége de, Les Archives, 1180 rue Bleury, Montréal 2. 

Sainte-Marie, Séminaire de, a/s M. l’abbé Gilles Boulet, Shawinigan Falls, P. Q. 

Ste-Thérése, Séminaire de, M. le Bibliothécaire, Ste-Thérése de Blainville, P. Q. 

Sr. Thomas Collegiate Institute, C/o Miss Doris Coverdale, History Department, 
St. Thomas, Ont. + 

Saint-Viateur, Maison Provinciale des Clercs de, R.P. G.-H. Allaire, c.s.v., 
(Librarian) 1145 avenue St- Viateur, Outremont, Montreal. 

Temple University Library, Periodicals Division, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 
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Toronto Public Library, Reference Div. (General) College & St. George Sts., Tor- 
onto 2B. 

Travel and Publicity Department, C. D. Crowe, Deputy Minister, 67 College 
Street, Toronto. 

United Church of Canada Archives, Victoria University, Queen's Park, Toronto 5. 

United College Library, Winnipeg. 

University of Alberta, The Library, Edmonton. 

University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver. 

University of California Library, Serials Department, General Library, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

University of California Library, 405 Hilgard Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Campus Station, Cincinnati 
De i 

University of Delaware Library, Memorial Library, Newark, Del. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. 

University of Manitoba Library, Main Library, Fort Garry Site, Winnipeg. 

University of Michigan, General Library, No. L 75112, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of New Brunswick, The Library, Fredericton. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon. 

University of Queensland, The Library, St. Lucia, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

University of Rochester Library, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

University of Saskatchewan Library, Saskatoon. 

University of Southern Illinois, General Library, Carbondale, Ill. 

University of Toronto Library, Toronto 5. 

University of Washington Library, Acquisition Division, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario Library, London. 

Vancouver College, Rev. Br. J. C. Hunt, Librarian, West 39th Avenue & Artier, 
Vancouver 13. 

Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 4., 

Victoria Public Library, Victoria, B. C. 

Victoria University Library, Charles St. & Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

Wayne University Library, 456 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Webster Canadiana Library, Jos. S. Gray, Treas., The New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John, N. B. 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Westmount Public Library, 4574 Sherbrooke St. W., Westmount 6, P. Q. 

Windsor Public Library, Willstead Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Public Library, Winnipeg. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Clifford L. Lord, Director, 816 State St., 
Madison 6., Wis. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
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(C) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 


Barr, Robert B. F. (Q.C.), 43 Admiral Rd., Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N. S. 

Brebner, J. Bartlet, Dept. of History, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, George W., University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Burt, A. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burton, C. L., 136 Glen Road, Toronto. 

Canada Packers Limited, A. J. E. Child, Vice-President, 2200 St. Clair Avenue 
West, Toronto 9. 

Chartier, Mgr. Emile (P.D.), 11 rue Gordon, Appt. 3, Sherbrooke, P. Q. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 1228 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Eames, Frank, Box 180, Gananoque, Ont. 

Graham, Gerald S., 64 Eaton Terrace, London S.W. 1, England. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Room 153, The Senate, Ottawa. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27. Gray, Sask. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, P. A. Chester, General Manager, Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg. 

Hyde, James H., Hotel Savoy-Plaza, Fifth Ave. and 58th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Lanctot, Gustave, 154 avenue Daly, Ottawa. 

Landon, Fred, University of Western Ontario, London. 

Leonard, Ibbotson, 782 Wellington St., London. 

Long, Morden H., University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Lower, A. R. M., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Mackenzie, Donald R., 339 Island Park Dr., Ottawa. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 70 Navy St. S., Oakville, Ont. 

Moore, Miss Kathleen V., 157 Harris Ave., London. 

Morgan, F. Cleveland, Morgan Trust Company, 1455 Union Ave., Montreal. 

Musson, Charles J., Musson Book Co. Ltd., 480-486 University Ave., Toronto 2. 

Myers, Leslie P., 89 Durie St., Toronto 3. 

Raymond, L’hon. D., Chambre 353, Le Sénate, Ottawa. 

Reford, Eric, 221 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 1. 

Riordon, Carl, Pres. Riordon Pulp Corp. Ltd., 374 Cote-des-Neiges Rd., Montreal. 

Sage, Dr. W. N., University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Saunders, Richard M., Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Scott, S. Morley, Dept. of External Affairs, Ottawa. 

Sifton, Victor, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 

Somerville, Mrs. J. M., 355B Kenniston Apts., Elgin St., Ottawa. 

Soward, Fred H., Dept. of History, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Stacey, Col. C. P., Historical Section, Dept. of National Defence, Nepean Street, 
Ottawa. 

Tombs, Guy, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 1. 

Tweed, T. W., Elm Grove Farm, R.R. No. 1, Palgrave, Ont. 

Underhill, Frank H., Laurier House, Ottawa. 

Wilson, Hon. Cairme N., The Senate, Ottawa. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 3. 
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(D) 


Adair, E. R., 
Austin, Texas. 

Adams, Eric G., Orla 11, M 21, Osidel 
Mirow Blok 24B, Warsaw, Poland. 

Adams, Miss Helen Bs Apt. 7, 5720 
Trans Island Ave., Montreal 29. 

Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie University, 
Halifax. 

Alcock, F. J., Curator, 
eum, Ottawa. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 1247 Greene Ave., 
Montreal. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont 


National Mus- 


Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., H.Q. Ist 
Canadian Infantry Brigade, CAPO 


5050, c/o Postmaster, Montreal. 

Andrew, Ge GC; University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Arkin, N., 969 Fort St., Winnipeg. 

Arthur, Miss M. Elizabeth, 533 Cath- 
erine St., Apt. 3, Fort William, Ont. 

Audet, Th. -André, 831 avenue Rock- 
land, Outremont, Montreal 8. 

Bailey, Alfred G., University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Bailly, Edward C., 255 Sound View 
Ave., White Plains, IN LY: 

Ballantyne, M. G., 470 St. Alexis St., 
Montreal 1. 

Banks, Miss Margaret A., 
Ave., Toronto 12. 

Baptist, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Nelson, B. C. 

Baudry, Ubalde, 38 avenue du Parc, 
Ste-Rose Laval, P. Q. 

Bauer, Fred C., P.O. Box 105, New- 


town, Conn. 
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Bauer, Milton F., 42 Edwin St., Kit- 
chener. 
Beaulne, Mlle Renée, Archives Pub- 


liques du Canada, Ottawa. 

Beaumont, Miss Betty, 2625 Lonsdale 
Ave., Apt. 202, North Vancouver. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N. S. 

Benson, Miss Lillian R., University of 
Western Ontario, London. 

Bentley, R. J., 2665 Forbes St., 
toria, B. C. 

Bernier, J. E., 360 rue St-Jacques ouest, 
chambre 715, Montréal. 

Bettson, G. E., 19 Cottonwood Dr., 
Mills, Ont. 

Bilsland, W. W.,, 
Ottawa. 

Binkley, W. E., Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, Ohio. 

Bird, Will R., P.O. Box 503, Halifax. 

Blackley, F. D., Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Blakeley, Miss Phyllis R., Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 


Vic- 
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Bocking, Douglas H., P.O. Box 892, 
Melfort, Sask. 

Bois, Henri-C., Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec, 105 est rue St-Paul, Mon- 
tréal 1. 

Bonar, James C., 611 Lansdowne Ave., 
Westmount, P. Q. 

Bond, Capt. CG J., Historical Sec- 
tion, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 
Bonenfant, Jean-Charles, Bibliothéque 

du Parlement, Québec. 

Boone, Maurice P., Librarian, Legis- 
lative Library, Fredericton. 

Bourque, Miss Juliette, Archives Pub- 
liques du Canada, Ottawa. 

Boutilier, Miss Helen R., Ste. 106, 3416 
Oak St., Vancouver 9. 

Bowen, Dr. Herbert M., 302 Bloor St., 
Toronto. 

Boyd, J. H., Secretary-Treasurer, Lake 
Cowichan School Board, District No. 
66, Lake Cowichan, B.C. 

Brady, Alexander, 273 Bloor St., 
onto 5. 

Bragdon, Chandler, 11 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Branscombe, Frederic R.., 
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